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TO THE PL 


1 Honorable Mrs. Grewill 5 


MADAM, 
| A. you have been planes 
to exprek favorable ſen- 
timents of the firſt volume 
of the Lives and Writings of 
the Ladies of France, and as 
I know not any Engliſh Lady 
better acquainted with the 
manners and cuſtoms of that 
| Kingdom, nor any one more 
reſpectable in This, permit 
A me 


Hd 


(nun 


me to have the honor of ad- 
dreſſing the ſecond volume 


of the Sketches to you, that 
I may thus publicly avow 
thoſe ſentiments which I have 
hitherto privately poſſeſſed, | | 
and to aſſure you,” that I have 
the honor to be, . 


7 M. A D A M, 
With great reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant, 
St. Catherin's ANN THICKNESSE. 


Hermitage, 
Jan. 1ſt, 1781. 
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"MADAME DES HOULIERES. 


Fi lady f fo ie . 


for her literary abilities, was the 
daughter of Melchoir du Ligier, a gen- 


tleman of good family, but ſmall for- 
tune; ſhe was born at Paris in 1643; 
and was ſo highly diſtinguiſhed. for her 


poetical talents, as to be ranked among 


the firſt of the French poets. She was 


well 


(MI 
well verſed in the Latin, Italian, and 
Spaniſh languages, in each of which, 


ſhe wrote with facility and elegance. | 


Her taſte for ſtudy, particularly poet- 
ry, commenced at an age, in which 
moſt other females employ their minds 
in adorning their perſons; but Ma- 
dame des Houlieres, though ſhe poſſeſ- 
ſed a great ſhare of beauty, and a 
moſt captivating figure, ſeemed /am- 
bitious only of acquiring that kind of 


admiration, ſo flattering even to great 


minds. The charms of her perſon 


| bore a kind of ſimilitude with thoſe of 


her mind; ſhe was perfettly elegant, 
with a "ſoftneſs of manners, which ren-, 
dered her a moft agreeable companion; i 
but the beſt panegyric we can give of 
this celebrated lady, is expreſſed in the 
following lines which are at the bottom 


of her portrait engraved by Vanſchuppen, 


and placed at the WW of the” froſt Te | 


N 


tion of her works. 


Si 


(3) 


Si corine en beauts fut celebre autrefois, 

Si des vers de pindare elle effaca la gloire, 

Quel rang doivent tenir au temple de memoire 
Les vers que tu vas lire, & les traites que tu vos? * 

Bor with all theſe advantages, Ma- 
dame des Houlieres, was far from being 
happy. Her works breathe every, where, 
murmurs againſt fortune. At the age 
of eighteen, ſhe married Monſieur des 
Houlieres, an officer in the ſervice of the 
Prince of Conde, who was obliged ſhort- 
ly after their marriage, to accompany 
that Prince in his expedition to Rocroi· 
which was attended with ſucceſs; and 
by which, Monſieur des Houlieres, was 
raiſed in the army, but being led into 
extraordinary expences to ſupport his 
new acquired. honors, his affairs were 
throvn into the utmoſt emharralſineys, | 
and moſt of his effects were ſeized; 
add to his misfortunes, his pay was Fat 7 


Ropped: upon which, Madame des Hou- 
lieres 


164 


lieres, went in perſon to court, and pre- 
ſented a petition on behalf of her huſ- 
band, but no notiee being taken of it, 
ſhe made loud complaints, which was 
looked upon as a crime, and for which 
the was arreſted, ald conducted a pri- 
ſoner to the caſtle de Vitverden,” Iwo. 


leagues from Bruſſels. PD AO LS = 


; Ti "By rey 
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5 1 ſoon as Moni eur FM „ Bale ry 
informed of his wife's confinement, he 
ſolicited for * her being ſet at liberty, 
but finding there were but little hopes 
of obtaining it, he marched to Vilverden 
iin ſome ſoldiers, forced the fortreſs, 
and brought off his wife in triumph, 
but he OUT undoubtedly have ſuffered 
for this reſolute action, had it not been 
that a general pardon was at that very 
time proclaimed, and of which, he ve- 
ry opportunely, took advantage. He 
| however, obtained ſoon after, employ- 


ment in the King's ſervice, and his wife 
1 purſued 


#7 OT 
purſued her ſtudies, and taſte for poetry. 
grams, ſongs; madrigals, odes ſonnets, 
Idyls and tragedies, but her Idyls are 
held in the molt. eſtimation of all her 
works: thoſe intitled les Fleurs, les « oxſequx, 
& des moutons, are exceedingly admired. 
Though we cannot pretend to attempt a 
Poetical tranſlation, yet a ſpecimen of 
her ſentiments, may afford a W idea 
of her genius. | 


* * * ” * 7 == 
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. little . Ot much. your 
condition 1 is to be envied! 


You paſs away your time without 
cares, without alarms, loving and being 


beloved; 


Free 8 all unnatural a you 
* no cauſe to weep. 


Innocence and tranquility reign in 
your hearts. | 


In 


(6) 

' In following the diQtates of nature, 
you experience all the pleaſure and de- 
light of the paſſions, without e an- 
een by its tormente. 


Ambition, honor, intereſt, and im- 
poſture, | which, are : the | train of evils 


CT EE 5 


to vou. 


-You remain in happy ignorance, 
while we are by reaſon guided. 


But you have but little cauſe to envy 
us this 1 imaginary good, n Tf 


For this proud reaſon of which we fo 
much boaſt, can but il combat with our 


It is true it oppoſes . but gene- 
rally is found too weak, to ſurmount 
them. | | 


IT muſt be confeſſed, than in the faſ- 
toral line, 2 des Houlieres has 
ſhewn 


6 
ſhewn uncommon genius. She was ho- 
nored with the friendſhip and eſteem of 
the very firſt perſonages of the age the 
lived in, among whom, were the' Dukes 
de Saint Agnan, de Montauſi er, de la Roche- 
Foucault, de Nevers, the Marſhal de Vi- 
vonne and the Biſhop of Niſmes. Her 
talents procured her all the literary ho- 
nors to which her great merit ſo juſtly 
entitled her, being admitted into the 
academy of Aries in Provence, and in 
that of Ricovrati at Padua: and at 
length, ſhe obtained a penſion from the 
crown, which enabled her to ſpend the 
evening of her days with uninterrupted 
repoſe and tranquility, till a cancer, 
put a period to her life in 1695. 


Marcnyioness DE VILLARS, 


1 OTHER to the celebrated Louis 
8 Hector, Marſhal Duke de Pillars, 
Vol. II. B renowned 


— — 


„ 
renowned for the great ſervices he ren- 
dered his country, and whoſe name is 


ſo highly revered and honored by the 


French nation. His illuſtrious mother, 
was Marie de Bellefonds, a lady as re- 
markable for the beauty of her perſon, 
as for her wit and converſation. She 


1371 


accompanied her huſband the Marquis 


de Villars, into Spain, being appointed 
ambaſſador to that court, at the time 


that Charles the ſecond married Marie 


Louiſe d Orleans, niece to Lewis XIV. 


During her ſtay at Madrid, ſhe wrote 


to Madame de Coulange, moſt of which, 
have been preſerved; they are wrote 


7 - 


with great ſpirit, though not in the moſt _ 


elegant ſtyle, but they contain a great 
number of very-curious anecdotes, and 


entertaining obſervations, on the cuſ- 


toms and manners of the Spaniſh court. 


Madam de Sevigne in one of her letters 
to her daughter, ſays:- Madame de il. 


lars 


— 


many letters to her friends, particularly 7 


p 6 F 


(9) 


% lars has wrote a thouſand agreeable 


[4 #5. 4 


* 


Duke 4- Rochefoucault (who you 


* know is very curious) Madame de Vins 
and myſelf, are for ever at Madame de 


LAY 


c 


* 


* 


nee n to learn all we can.“ 


50 * 


ladies and [officers of the Queen's 
houſhold; with the maids of honor, 
came out to meet them. As ſoon as 
they were near enough to perceive 
us, (ſays the Marchioneſs) they waved 


their handkerchiefs in the air as a 
* fign of amity. I had liked to have 

Ji forgot to return the compliment, if 
my daughter had not reminded me, by 


** -which I ſhould have expoſed eit 


very fooliſhly at the firſt ſetting out. 


Then ſpeaking of the ceremony of their 


viſits, (ſhe adds) ©* As ſoon as I arrived, 
all che Princeſſes, W Gran- 


ä % dees, 


— 


things to Madame de Coulange. The 


Milne 5 Villars Wu That at 
their arrival near Madrid, all the 


4 -) 
dees, &c. ſent to compliment me on 
% my arrival at Madrid, and deſired to 
know when it would be convenient 
to me to ſee company. At length 
the time arrived and I received viſits 
three days together. It is impoſſible 
to tell you what an infinite number 
of ſteps one is obliged to take, in re- 
* ceiving theſe ceremonious viſits, ſor 

© at their coming in, and going out, 
one muſt walk before them as far as 
the firſt, ſecond, or third chamber, 
according to their rank. Indeed I 
ſhould have forgot half what I had 
to do, if I had not been often re- 
minded by the ladies who attended 
* upon me, and this fatigue laſted. al- 
* moſt the whole days. They are con- 
ducted into a chamber entirely co- 
vered over with the richeſt carpeting, 
on the middle of which, ftands a ve- 
ry ſuperb filver brazier, in which is a 
very * fire of neither wood nor 
coal, 


oY 


66 


66 
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40 
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En 
coal, but ſmall nuts, which burn re- 
markably clear, and make the pret- 
tieſt fire imaginable ; the vapour is 


| ſoft and agreeable, | and laſts the 
whole day without repleniſhing.—lIt 


was pleaſant to ſee all theſe women 


together, chattering like. a pack of 


magpies juſt frighted out of their 


_ neſts, but moſt ſuperbly ; adorned with 


gold and ſilver ſtuffs, with an infinite 


quantity of. jewels; . except thoſe, 
whoſe huſbands were abſent from - * 
LS them; for. then they only wear plain | 
grey, or white, with a girdle about 


 the.r waiſts, of either cord, or lea- 


ther, and at the ſame time very de- 
voutly dedicate themſelves to ſome 


favorite ſaint.— But to return to our 


© brazier, around which they all /quated 


upon the carpet, for though there 
were a number of cuſhions, they re- 
fuſed to make uſe of chem. As ſoon 
as ben were ſeated, five or fix wo- 

5 Bp £ men 
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6 
men brought in a eolation, from 


* which they were a conſiderable length 
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60 
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of time regaling. And then ſome 
large ſalvers of dried ſweetmeats 
ſerved by young girls with a quan- 
tity of all ſorts of iced liquors and 
chocolate. The iced cheſnuts 
which they eat, or rather greedily 
devour, are called caftagnes, which 
are looked upon by them as a 
great dainty.“ In another letter, 


Madame de Pillars, fays: © The King 


66 


6 4 


66 
46 
46 
66 
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cc 


of Spain went to meet the young 
Queen as far as Burgus, but if he had 
not happened to have found her 
there, he was determined to have 
gone even to the frontiers of his 
kingdom, he was ſo impatient, or ſo 
much in love. By this diſpoſition in 
the King, we may form ſome judg- 
ment, that the Princeſs will be hap- 
py. She received the King, dreſſed 


© 'in the French manner, with a prodi- 


1 g20us 


( 334 


e gious quantity of jewels, but. the 
next day, ſhe quitted it for the Spa- 
© niſh habit, at which, the King. was 
not a He pleaſed.” T 3 af: 


— 


9 - 0 


A 3 time ates 15 new e ar- 
rived at Madrid, the teſtified a great 
deſire to ſee Madame de Villars, and ſent 


to tell her that the King conſented to 


which was, it not being cuſtomary for 
the Queen to fee any one till after ſhe 
had made her public entree. This cuſ- 
tom was always fo ſtrictly obſerved, 
that when it was told the Camarera Ma- 


jor (firſt lady of honor) that the King 
had given permiſſion for Madame de Vil. 


lars to viſit the Queen incognito, ſhe ex- 
claimed rather angrily, that ſhe would 


not have any thing to do in it, for it 


was againſt the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and 


the Queen ought not to receive the vi- 
* fits of either man or woman, till it was 


proper, 


. en 


hy, re Pei wn B onnrnhs mgees, 


* 
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„„ 
proper. — Another French lady who was 


alſo very deſirous of ſeeing the Queen, 


went into the Camarera's apartment 
(which joined to that of the Queen's) of 
which her Majeſty being informed, run 
into the room to ſpeak to her, but the 
Camarera taking her by the hand, led her 
into her own chamber again. At length, 
after the greateſt difficulty, Madame de 
Villars/| was admitted into the Royal 
Preſence, the account of which, we-will 
give in the Marchioneſſes own: words, 


I entered by the Camarera's apa t= 
ment; ho received me with much | 
civility, and conducted me through 
+ two or three little paſſages, into a 
gallery, where I thought only to have Th 


ſeen the Queen, but to my great 


aſtoniſhment, 1 found myſelf, in the 
*,mid{t. of all the Royal Family. The 
King was ſeated in a, great arm chair, 


and the young Queen upon a number 
| | | of * 


(E 

of cuſhions. The Camarera holding 
6 me by the: hand, and, telling me the 
„number of curteſys 1 was to makes 

« the firſt to the King, indeed ſhe made 
© me approach ſo near to bis catholic 
1 majeſty, that. I could not conceive 
+ what ſhe intended. I ſhould do ;—but 
a8: when I told. the Marquis de Villars of 
deit, he ſaid, he ſuppoſed. that ſhe 
1 — me to kiſs the King's J hand. * 
I was 
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* W not which of the two extremes, hogs: . 
RIAL ARROGANCE. on one fide, or, the meaneſt | 
ſervility on the other, creates moſt abhorrence in our 
boſom, or, whether the Sovereign who receives, nay 
requires an homage due only to Go p, or the wretch 
whe proſtitutes himſelf to beſtow i it is moſt to be deſpiſed, | 
but to ſhew what Kings, who are improperly _ Educated 
expect, and what ſubjeas who are mean can flopp to, 
we ſhall recite an inſtance in the Princeſs des Us, Mines, 
one of the moſt haughty and imperious dames of the 
Court of Spain in the reign | of Charles the Vth, who 
complained bitterly to the Marſhal de Noailles, that tho? 
ſhe had the honor to give the King his robe de chambre 
| when he went to bed, and to carry his flippers, and to 
draw his curtains before he roſe, yet ſaid ſhe, the 
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4 1 was preſented with a cuſhion,” 'on 
' vhich, I only ſat a minute, taking 
© the firſt occaſion to riſe, becauſe K 
1 ſaw a great many ſenoras d'hono „ 
9 (ladies of honor) ſtanding alſo. The 
Queen preſſed me often to ſit down, 

4 but 1 chought ſtanding might be more 
agreeable,” as none were ſeated but 
5 the e F emily. The young 


F i, £24 T'S Queen 


Count de Beneverte requires me to take the King's ſword 
1 [ carry i in the 2 4 Nr which ĩ is 5 incon- 


„ 


* * ES 
Le 


3 TS 


and ES by being over loaded, I often = and - 
thereby ſoil or ſpoil my cloaths.” Not conſidering how 
ſhe ſoiled and ſpoilt the honor of human nature by being 
ſolicitous about a veſſel, the contents: of Which ſo con- 
ſlantly inſormed her, how near her own honor, and the 
King's were allied. When Paſſualini, who tauglit me 
late Duke of Vork to play on the violoncello, was aſked 
in what manner he correfted the Prince when he touched 
the inſtrument improperly, he replied. *© May it 
0 pleaſe your Highneſs to clap your Royal finger dare b. 
and we conclude that had the Princeſs des Vr rfines been 
Camarera Major to the Royal Children of Spain, her | 
Highneſs would have bid them 0 their” __ m—— 
* on the pot de chambre. 


( wn ) 


Queen partook of a light colation, _ 
_ ©, ſeryed by her ladies upon the knee. 
Soon, after that was finiſhed, Their 


Najeſties quitted the gallery, t the 
5 King walking firſt, then the Queen, 
6 holding her mother in law by the 
155 hand, but ſhe returned again in a 


* 
"Ad 


6 few minutes on purpole to ſpeak. to 


66 


me; there remained only a very old 
T3 lady i in the apartment, at ſome diſ- 
% tance from us, ſo that we could con- 
« verſe. freely. The Queen moſt ob- 
*1tigingly ſaid, that ſhe would haye 
« embraced me heartily. if the old lady 
% had not been there; I ſtaid three 
„ hours and a half, and then it was 


% with, reluQtance the Queen. ſuffered 


me to leave her. She expreſſed the 

«< greateſt, deſire that I ſhould. come to 
her every day, to which; I aſſured 
her, that nothing could be more per- 
fealy agreeable to me, but I entreat- 


« ed of her to diſpenſe with my com- 


1 


of | 35 ing 


666 
* ing often, till I was Done ib d that 
8 King and the Queen mother 
6 wiſhed” 1 as much as her Majeſty, = 


«Hut I ſaw: very _ that that was 
as not the br * 


F 
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On AR LES'IT, had lebend great 
averſion to the French nation, and 
although he loved the Queen paſh- 
onately, he could not conceal his joy 
when he ſaw the number of French di- 
miniſh, which had accompanied her in- 
to Spain, for though he did not abſo- 1 

| tutely ſend chem back, yet their lives 
were rendered in the palace ſo inſup- 
portable, chat it obliged them to leave 
it. They were not ſuffered to ſpeak 4 
ſcarce a word of French to the Queen, 
and he was out of humour and moroſe, 
if ſhe ſpoke to them too often, or tov 
long together. Nothing could be more 
melancholy and fad, than the life that | * 
amiable Princeſs was obliged to lead; | * 
hs ſhe || * 
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half paſt eight, the moment ſhe roſe 
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ä ( 19 ) 
* was forced, ſays Madame de 


% Villars, to go to bed conſtantly at 
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from ſupper. She plays three or 
four hours a day with the King a 
game which he is exceedingly fond 
of, though it is far from being agree- 
able to her, yet {he diſcovers not the 
leaſt chagrin, on the contrary, . ſhe 
ſeems to all appearance, delighted 
with it. The King often makes her 


little preſents which he knows ſhe is 
* fond of, this is ſome conſolation to 


= 


her however; her airings abroad, are 


if poſſible ſtill more irkſome. She 


accompanies the King in an ill con- 
trived coach, with the curtains drawn 


all round if it, be ever ſo hot. Upon 


great holidays, ſhe is obliged to pals 
ſeven or eight hours in the church, 


after which, they ſometimes enter- 


tain her with a maſquerade, at which, 


the Grandees run about two. and two, 


Vol. IL. — 88 with 
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with lighted flambeaus in their hands. 
The pleaſures of the carnival eonfiſts 


in throwing a great quatitity of ſeent- 
water out of the windows on the 


heads of all who paſs by, and the 


King and Queen, as alſo the ladies 


of the court pelt each other with eggs 


filled with perfumed water. The 


King often takes the Queen to viſit 
the convents, but this is far from 


being any amuſement to her ;—in 
ſhort, ſhe paſſes her time very dif- 


ferently to what ſhe has been accuſ- 


tomed to in France, but ſhe is of ſo 


amiable a diſpoſition, that ſhe ſhews 
all ſubmiſſion and complacency to her 


huſband. At prefent indeed, ſhe be- 


gins to enjoy more liberty than ſhe 


did at firſt, having changed the Ca- 
marera Major, who is not ſo crabbed, 


and ſirif as the former. The King 
now, even permits the Queen to ſet 


up till paſt ten, and alſo to ride on 
horſeback 


L 4 1 


«© horſeback when ſhe will, although ut 


* 3s contrary to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 
We ſee one another now, with more 
freedom. She often ſpeaks of Fon- 
* taindleau and Saint Cloud, but I im- 
** mediately change the diſcqurle, and 
indeed I endeavor all in my power, 
to amuſe her, and omit not to make 


A uſe of every argument I can to per- 


ſuade her to reconcile herſelf to the 
** life ſhe leads, which is certainly 
© wretched enough for a young princeſs, 


brought up in all the gaiety and plea-- 


„ ſure with which ſhe was ſurrounded 


„in the Royal Palace of n 


are: de Villars then gives a 1 | 


Fre of the diverſion of the bull-fight, 
but as that has been ſo often deſcribed 


by other writers, we will omit it. A- 


mong the many odd and ſingular cuſ- 
toms in Spain, mentioned by the Mar- 
chioneſs, ſhe ſays: © Whenever the 
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women go out in a coach, they al- 
ways draw the curtains cloſe, or elſe 
they would be looked upon as women 
of bad charatter. Neither the King 
and Queen, or any of the nobility, 


ever make uſe of any other terms 


than thee and thou: It is an eſtabliſhed 


cuſtom that when ever his Majeſty 


goes into the Queen's apartment, all 
the ladies are obliged to retire, ex- 
cept perhaps the Camarera Major, 
and two or three of the domeſtics. 
The Spaniards are not accuſtomed to 


fit down in a chair or upon any other 
ſeat, it is pleaſant to obſerve their 


air whenever they do, they ſeem 
overcome with wearineſs, and know 


not what to do with their legs and 


95 


arms.” The Marchioneſs further re- 


marks, that when the daughter of the 


Duke d Alle was ſerving the Queen with 


a colation, that ſhe had a piſtol hanging 


by her fide, faſtened with a large knot 


of 


? + 4 _— 
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„ 
al, ribhon, The King (continues 


Madame de Villar) never travels fur- 
cher than to the Eſcorial, or to Aran- 

1 i Jues, and then it coſts bim an immenſe ; 
% ſum of money, though they are not 
above ſexen leagues, diſtant; but the 


_*, troop, hich are in his train, are the 


«+ cauſe of ſuch an enormous expence, 
for there are not leſs than an hundred 


0 and ſfiſty women, half of whom are 


the iSenoras,, old women, who are all 
«,drefled.. nearly alike. The other 


ladies are dreſſed very magnificently 
with bats. ornamented with elegant 
« plumes of feathers, and on their 


oY Ahoulders they wear mantilles, which 
ane füher. like. our  cloaks, nor 
ſearfs; they are made of velvet, em- 


$) «nbeaidared with gold or ſilver, ſome | 
ane green, others of a carnation 
d eolour, they wear them. in a very 
- *, Ppaxticular manner, one end paſſes : 


under the arm, and the other, over 
GG 


„ 
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the ſhoulder, which is exceedingly. 


graceful. The day that the Queen 
went to the Eſcorial, ſhe wore on her 
hat a plume of yellow and black 


feathers, but no mantille, for it is ab- 
ſolutely determined that the Queens 


of Spain muſt not wear them, though 
they were dying with cold. I muſt 
not forget to tell you, that ſome time 


ago, there died one of the ladies be- 
longing to the Queen, and they 


* ſeemed to take a great deal more 


care of her when ſhe was dead, than 


when ſhe was ſick. She was laid into 
a box covered with ſhag of an orange 
5 colour, bound round with gold lace 
which was placed in a chapel in the 


palace, amidſt a great number of 


| lighted tapers. The corpſe was dreſſed 
in a religious habit, compoſed of blue 
and white cloth. She had ona great 


deal of rouge both on her cheeks 
and lips, and looked extremely beau- 
© tiful. 


62 
* tifal in that ſtate: The Garde Major 
«kept the key of the box, and after- 
«wards opened it to ſhew the corpſe to 
* the Queen's Major Domo, to whom 
4 ſhe gave up the key. Then the King' 8 
„Guards carried the box to the door 
„of the chapel, where it was met by 
fſome of the Grandees who accompa- 
© nied it to the ſepulchre. The Major 
% Domo arriving at the fame time opened 11 
the box to ſhew it to the Religieux, 1 
„ which done, it was interred with the 1 
«© uſual prayers.” Madame de Villars 
in another letter deſcribes the river I 
Mencenores, of: which they boaſt | HO 1 ö 
much, and which is nothing but a ſmal!ñ⁵ 
ſtream of water, not ſufficient to lay —_ 
the duſt, but on this very ſame river 
38h they call it)/ where there is ſcarce any 
water, there is a bridge much, larger 
and longer than the Pont Neuf at- Paris, 
built by one of the Kings of Spain, 
ich occaſioned a piece. of pleaſantry 
{BOT from: 


( 26 ) 
from a nobleman, Who obſerying the 
length and height of the bridge, and 
the narrow and ſhallow ſtream running 
under it, remarked, that it would be 


prudent either to wa News aides Ar, to 
batons epi 8 551805 
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and of a lively turn of wit, but 
who ſeems to have unfortunately given 
herſelf up to che government of ber 
paſſions. She was born at Alencon in 
in 1640, 4 af Mtzer Mon eur des 2 


dins) was Provoſt of the /Marechauſse in 
that town, and her mother, had bean 


waiting woman to the Ducheſs de Rohan. 


Mademoiſelle des Jardins, gave early 
| proofs both of her wit, and an ent 
tion for gallantry.— Having formed too 


tender an n. with a couſin of 


nearly, 


Woman of great literaxy e 


A 
nearly the ſame age, and fearing for 
the diſagreeable conſequences of that 
connection, ſne quitted her father's 
houſe and went to Paris, to ſeek pro- 
tection of the Ducheſs de Rohan, who 
kindly compaſſionating her condition 
on account of her extreme youth, not 
only promiſed to protect her againſt the 
wrath of her parents, but provide her 
with every neceſſary, till ſhe was able 
to return home again. Soon after, ſhe A 
was brought to bed of a ſon, who lived if 
but ſix weeks, —but chooſing rather to nM 
remain at Paris than go back to Alencon, 
took infinite pains to cultivate her talent 
for poetry, for which ſhe had already 
gained ſome” reputation ;—whereupon, | 
ſhe put the tragic comedy of Manlius 1 
(compoſed by the Abbe D' Aubignac) | [ 
into verſe, which was ated at the hotel ly 
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de Bourgogne with great ſucceſs; after Ml 
which, ſhe wrote a great number of ro- 1 
mances which were alſo well received. | 


AMONG 


„ 
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' Amonc the number of her admirers, 
was young Villedieu, an officer in the 
infantry, who obtained the preference 
above the reſt of his rivals; he was 
elegant in his perſon and had a captivat- 
ing addreſs; Mademoiſelle des Fardins 
who had already ſuffered | by being 
drawn into an unfortunate engagement, 
was determined to yield upon no other, 
than the moſt honorable terms, but the 
lady no ſooner hinted at marriage, than 
there aroſe a difficulty which ſhe had 


not the leaſt ſuſpicion of, namely, her 


lover being already married to the 
daughter of a notary at Paris. But at 


length, Mademoiſelle des Jardins thought 


of an expedient to render both herſelf 


and her lover happy, by perſuading 


Villedieu to endeavor if poſſible to get 
his marriage ſet aſide, by alledging that 


he vas forced into it contrary to his on 


inclinations, through the authority of 
his parents. This advice ſo coincided 


with 


629 
with the wiſhes of Villedieu, who had 
been long tired of his wife, that he 
tried every means in his power to ſhake 
off his firſt chains that he might be at 
liberty to wear thoſe of Mademoiſelle des 
Jurdins. But being too impatient to 
wait the deciſion of the law, he ordered 
the banns of marriage to be publiſhed, 
which ſoon reached the ears of his wife, 
who employed all her intereſt to pre- 
vent their accompliſhing their wiſhes, 
for which purpoſe, ſhe preſented a peti- 
tion to the Queen. In the mean time, 
Pilledieu went to Cambray to join his 
regiment, where he was followed by 
Mademoiſelle des Jardins. We are ig- 
norant in what manner they concluded 
their marriage, but it is certain that 
ſome time after, they both came back 
to Paris and Mademoiſelle des Jardins ap- 
peared under the name of Viliedieu, but 
ber huſband negletting her for ſome 
newer object, ſhe complained both in 
1 verſe 


( a® } 
verſe and proſe, and finding her lamen- 
tations were of no effect, ſhe was deter- 
mined to make repriſals, and revenge 
the wrongs done her by Villedieu, who 
being ſoon after obliged to join the 
army, was killed in a ſkirmiſh with the 


enemy. The death of Villedieu gave an 


opportunity to the pretended widow to 
purſue her taſte for gallantry. and litera- 


ture without any interruption.” She 


compoſed many pieces, by Which ſhe 
gained great applauſe, among others, 


was the tragic comedy, called Le Favori, 


but the death of one of her particular 


friends had ſo affected her mind, that 
ſhe took the reſolution of retiring to a 
convent, for which purpoſe, ſhe went 
to Monfieur de Harlay Archbiſhop of 


Paris, and informed him with her de- 
ſign. The prelate was charmed with 
her converſion, and put her into a con- 


vent where ſhe lived ſome time, leading 
an exemplary life, and perhaps would 


have 
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have continued ſo tothe laſt, if it had not 
been for a brother of one of the nuns, 


| who had been formerly well acquainted 


with Madame de Villedieu, and indiſcreet- 
ly related to his ſiſter the adventures of 


that lady, — upon which, the community 


held a council among themſelves, and 
ſent to inform the Archbiſhop that they 
did not think her a proper; perſon to 


be admitted into their Holy manſion, 


whereupon, ſhe was diſmiſſed the con- 


vent and found an aſylum in the houſe 


of ber ſiſter- in-· law Madame de St. Ro- 


main. But in a very ſhort time, all her 
pious reſolutions gave way to her natural 
love of pleaſure and gallantry. Among 


other perſons of diſtinction who. viſited 
her ſiſter, was the Marquis de la Chatte, 
about ſixty years of age, this old 
' gentleman whoſe life had been nothing 
but a continual ſcene of diſſipation and 
triffling, was ſoon entangled by the 
charms and coquetry of Madame de 
Vol. II. r 


C9 
Villedieu, and obtained her conſent to a 
matrimonial union, forgetting, that he 
too was already married to another wo- 
man, but who had happily for him, re- 


tired into Provence. Madame de Pil. 


jedieu was not ignorant of the Marquis's 
hiſtory; but looking upon herſelf deſ- 
tined to marry married men, ſhe ſought 
only how to avoid the ſame kind of 
difficulties ſne had experienced in a 
ſimilar caſe, and therefore judged it 
proper to go about a dozen leagues from 
the capital where ſhe ſoon found a 
curate who joined their hands. Some 
time after, the married pair returned 
again to Paris, the Marchioneſs 
was brought to bed of a ſon, to whom 
Monſieur the Dauphin and Mademoiſelle 
de Montpenſter ſtood ſponſors, the child 
lived but a year, and its death was ſoon 
followed by that of the Marquis.— 

The widow appeared inconſolable, her 
grief however, was but of ſhort dura- 
B | | tion, 
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tion, but what is moſt extraordinary, 


ſhe even quitted the name of de la Chatte, 
for that of Villedieu. After fame time 
being ſpent in literary ſtudies ſhe re- 
tired to Chnchmore, a little village in 
which her mother bad lived, after the 


death of her huſhand; and there it was, 
that Madame de Villedieu terminated her 
days fooner perhaps than nature in- 
tended, by drinking large quantities of 


Zau de vie (brandy) even at her meals; 


ſhe died in 1683, at the age of forty 
three. One of the firſt productions 
of this ſingular woman, is a romance, 
or rather a collection of many together, 
intitled Les Defordres de L'amour. In 
which ſhe deſcribes love, as the ſpring 
and ſource of all the other paſſions. 


There is no action, (ſays ſhe,) fo 
e deſperate, raſh, or unreaſonable, that 
© love is not capable of expoſing a 
* man to, who ſuffers himſelf to be ab- 


* ſorbed by that paſſion.” Le Portrait 
| 1 D 2 | des 


1 
des Foibleſſes Humaines, is another of her 
productions, but this work does not co- 
incide with what might have been rea- 
ſonably expected from the title. Her 
tragedy of Manlius however, certainly 
merits the applauſe it has deſervedly 
met with; in many parts of it, ſhe has 
diſcovered uncommon feeling, and de- 
licacy of ſentiment. We cannot reſiſt 
giving a few lines by way of ſpecimen 

of her poetical genius, but previouſly 
thereto, it is neceſlary to give ſome idea 
of the ſubjeft. Manlius a young Ro- 
man, takes an immediate occaſion upon 
the death of the general of the army 
in which he ſerved, to give battle to 
1 tte enemy, contrary to the orders of 
1 the Senate, and gained a compleat vic- 
it tory. At Rome, ſuch an att of diſobe- 
| dience ſeldom eſcaped being - puniſhed 
f with death;—nevertheleſs, the young 
Manlius covered with glory comes back 
i to the camp of his father Torquatus, who 


In 
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in quality of Conſul, commanded ano- 
ther part of the army, and had taken 
the princeſs. Omphale captive, with whoſe 


tranſcendent beauty he was greatly 


charmed, but who was beloved alſo by 


his ſon. Torquatus on diſcovering that 
Manlius was his rival, in ſpite of the ties 


of nature, had the cruelty to condemn 


him to death, for having engaged in 


battle without permiſhon. Manlius is 


then brought to the place of execution 
and delivered up by the ſoldiers.” In 

the follewing ſoliloquy, Torquatus ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to virtue, to the N 0 | 


to the Nee 1 to the Romans; "FF 


LON Dois⸗ je vous immoler un fils equvert aeslele 


Et lui donner la morte pour prix d'une victoire? 
Mais pourquoi balancer une mort reſolue? - 
"Ea perte de mon fils neſ-elle pas conclue? 
- L'amour plus: que les loix a ſignẽ ſon arrèt? 
Et je dois fon trepas à ſon propre intẽret. : 
Ompbale me mepriſe, Pingrate Padore; - n | 
Ceſt mon rival, on Paime, & je conſulte encore! 
Je tremble, je fremi „ ah! ceſt trop combattuz .; 
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La nature vous cede, amour, ſenat,' vertu. 
Ne me rẽſiſtez plus, importune tendreſſe; 


Veus avez contre vous, & Rome & la princeſſe; 'H 
Cedez à mon amour, cedez mon devoir. E £49) 


Map Au E de Pilledieu relates a little 
adventure, in which ſhe was a party, 
not deſtitute of humour. Among thoſe 
who accompanied us (ſays ſhe) in the 
Cocke d' eau, was a gentleman who had 
the air of a man of quality, he was 
only attended by one ſervant. He ſat 
by chance very near me; ve entered 
into converſation, and ſpeaking of ſome 
of the towns in Languedoc, he impru- 


dently ſaid, that the ladies of Montpel- 


lier were far from being cruel. This 
was ſaid in the hearing of a man, who 
it ſeems lived in that town, and who had 


a very pretty wife, of whom he was 


outrageouſly * jealous; he immediately 
took fire; and demanded haſtily whether 


he had ever experienced any peculiar 


marks of favor from the ladies of Mont- 
pellier 


| CSF 
pellier, or whether he only ſpoke from 


report? The other cooly replied, that 


he ſpoke from experience, having ſpent 
a winter there among them, and more- 
over had been ſo happy as to have been 
connected with one of the moſt. conſi- 
derable; as well as the moſt gallant 
ladies there, from whom be was. made 
acquainted with the intrigues of many 
others. The jealous huſband, with 

much ſeeming perturbation, alked whe- 
ther he might be permitted the. liberty 
of aſking the ladys' name? I am not 
certain ſays Madame de Villediew whe- 
ther or know.he knew big and had a 
mind to puniſh his jealouſy, or whether 
it was by mere chance, but he named 
to him his wife Vou are miſtaken 
Sir, replied the hufband in an angry 
tone of voice, ſhe is not the ſort of 
woman that you mention, you have 
certainly taken ſome otber woman. for 
her—This diſpute, continues Ma- 
dame 
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( 38 ) 
dame de Villedieu, rouſed my, curioſity, 
I was therefore willing to puſh it a little 
further, and rather malieiouſly aſked the 
boaſting traveller, what fort of a woman 


the lady was itt queſtion ? if ſhe was tall, 


brunette, or fair? to which he anfwered, 
that if her neck had been a little plum- 
per the would have been a moſt charm- 
ing figure; for (continued he) the has 
fine eyes, her mouth rather large, 'teeth 
eXquilitely white and even, and a moſt 
delicate complexion, which is ſet off by 


the fineſt dark hair, 2 and to add to th ole 


bewitching charms, the had a fine voice 
and fung incomparably .—It would 
have been. impeſſible, ſays Madame 
de Villedieu for you to have refrained 
from laughing, if 70 had but beheld 
the poor mortified huſband, While le 


liſtened attentively to bear his wifes 


portrait deſcribed; he changed colour 
two or three times, and turning towards 


forme of his friends who were near him, 


{aid 


. 
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we 
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faid rather louder perhaps than he in- 
tended, why this is my wife hie ſpeaks of, his 
deſeription anfwers in every tittle—She. is 
exceedingly fond of dancing too, conti- 
nues the other, ſhe has often balls at her 


own houſe, and I know of five or ſix 


which were very brilliant, made in com- 


pliment to her by one (mentioning his 
name) who was very much enamoured 
with her. Nay (ſays the huſband to his 


friend) this account bears not the leaſt 
reſemblance, for I am ſure the man he 


ſpeaks of, never was at my houſe, it is 


true, I was at Paris when le was at 


Montpellier, but I was faithfully inform- 


ed by one 1 could confide in, of every 


circumſtance which happened in my ab- 


fence, and I now plainly perceive, he 
has taken ſome! body elſe for my wifes 


— She has a very ſnug pretty houſe in 


the country (continues the traveller) 
where ſhe ſpends moſt of the ſummer, 
it was there I firſt ſaw, her. Many 


ſtrangers | 
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this, we all fet up ſuch a loud laugh, 
that the poor man was ſo much diſcon- 


6 
ſtrangers are very deſirous of ſeeing 
that pretty retreat, as it furpaſfes every 
thing of the kind in the province; a- 
trong other curious things, there is a 


cabinet filled with the moſt rare antiqui- 


ties that can poſſibly be ſeen. Ah! that 
bears 10 near a refemblance indeed, 
{cries the tortured huſband overcome 


with deſpair) without doubt, ſhe is the 


coquette of which he ſpeaks. Upon 


certed, that he retired to the other end 
of the boat, to form I imagine, fome 
terrible reſolution, but he was not ſuf- 
fered to indulge his ideas of revenge 


long, for the gentleman who had thus 


tormented him, went up to him and 


moſt ſolemnly proteſted, that what he 


had ſaid was merely by way of water 
converſation, where there is a ſort of 
Hberty allowed, that would x not Rows 
Soirable on ſhore. 
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Als e lady was the ak 
X daughter of Menſtieur de Margue- 
nat de Couraelles, who died when ſhe was 
but-three years of age, but the happy 
talents which nature had ſo liberally 
beltowed on her, was abundantly ſecond- 
ed by a moſt excellent education. Her 
mother married the celebrated Monſe eur 
Bachaumont, a man of great learning, 
who perceiving the genius of his daugh- 
ter-in-law, took infinite pains to culti- 
vate it, by which means, ſhe ſoon ac- 
quired the habit of thinking deeply.— 
Heri ſtyle of writing is noble, pure, and 
elegant, adorned with all the graces of 
the French language, and though ſhe 
may have a few equals, ſhe had no ſu- 
perior in a delicate and ſentimental 
manner of expreſſing her thoughts. In 
WN ſhe married Henry de 
f. Lambert 


| (4 ) 

Lambert Marquis de Saint Bris, who died 

a Lieutenant General, leaving her a ſon 
and daughter, whom ſhe educated with 

the utmoſt care: Her houſe was confi- 

dered a kind of academy, where per- 

ſons of the firſt genius aſſembled. Her 


works which are in the higheſt eſteem 4 
are, Avis d'une mere d ſon fils, (Advice of a f 
mother to her ſon) and Avis d'une mere d ſa £ 
fille, and another to her daughter; both 1 
which, are wrote in an elevated ſtyle, 8 
and abound with ſolid ſenſe. She died 3 
at Paris the twelfth of July, 1733, in 80 
the eighty- ſixth year of her age, highly 16 
regretted by men of letters, and infinite- 6 


ly beloved by all ranks and orders of 
people. The advice of Madame de 3 


Lambert to her children, are not the ri- * 
gid leſſons of a preciſe parent, but the 1 
gentle precepts of an affectionate friend. 5 

$8, 


Ho uſt and noble are her ſentiments 
with which ſhe expreſſes herſelf when 
ſpeaking to her ſon of military glory! 

Some V 


| ( 48 } 

„Some (ſays ſhe) make fortune alone 
their object; others are ambitious of 
«+ immortalizing their name. Thoſe who 
% have no wiſh beyond that gf acquir- 
« ing: riches, are men, who for the 
„ moſt part poſſes hut limited: ideas. 
He ho aſpires not to poſleſs à great 

name, can never be capable of great 
© aftions.—-Thoſe who have not fame 
** for their ſpur, ſuffer all the trouble, 
* fatigue and vexations that attend their 
-.** profeſſion, without reaping the honor 
r recompenſe. Nothing is more pre- 
6 judicial to a young man, than that 
kind of modeſty Which makes him 
think himſelf incapable of great ac- 
tions. Some one ſaid to young A- 
* geſilas, that the King gf Perſia Vas a 
great King: Why, e he) will 
©, he be greater than me when Hal bn 
, y ire by may ſide? 


aue ge nin xelaies a pemark- | 
Vol. II. E. able 


im) 
able antedote of her iliſban@s father, 
W often regret (ſaid ſhe to her ſon) 


the never having had the ſatisfaction 


* of ſeeing your grand- father, a man 
« remarkable for his bravery, his diſ- 
“ cretion, and military {kill —At the 
« ſiege of Gravelines, the Marſhals de 
Gaſſion, and de le Meilleraye who com- 
© manded, had a violent quarrel, their 


« diſpute even cauſed diviſions in the 


army, and both parties were juſt at 
« the point of finiſhing the conteſt by 
* the ſword. Meanwhile, the Marquis 
e de Lambert, (who was then only Field 
« Marſhal) full of the higheſt confi- 
+ dence, and zeal for the public wel- 
fare, ordered the troops in the King's 
name to pauſe, and forbad them ac- 
* knowledging thoſe generals as their 

„ chiefs. The troops immediately o- 
„ beyed him; and the two Marſhals 
“ were obliged to retire. The King 
" * highly OOO the action, and ne- 


8 
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« yer ſpoke of it, without beſtowing 
„%% MANY encomiums on the bravery, 
« and diſcretion of the e de 
66 let. od ir 11 nt 


% & 
1 1 


| FR NG many admirable obſervations 
and remarks, ſhe ſays: 6. There are 
% two periods, of our liſe, wherein 
% truth makes known to us its utility— 
« zin youth, to. inſtru us, in old age, 
to conſole us. At the time that our 
paſſions are prevalent, truth forſakes 
us. Nothing, can, yield ſuch perfe&t ; 
it fatisfaction to a ſuſceptible mind, as 
the being attached to others of equal 

* ſenſibility. Remember, my ſon to 
_*..condutt yourſelf with that honor, ge- 
+, nerofity, and humanity as to make 
others deſirous of your friendſhip, a 
man cannot be amiable who is in- 
as capable of friendſhip, but be diſcreet 
and circumſpeR in your choice of 


© a friend. 


F. 2 i 14 
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44Taxnx are many ſorts of greatneſs 
« which demand as many kinds of 
ee homage.— That which is real and 


„ perſonal, ought to be held in the 
&« firſt eſtimation.— To thoſe who are 


elevated, and hold places of dignity 


e and honor, great reſpect i is certainly 
15 due, but then it is exterior reſpe& 
*© only. — Sentiment, and merit, require 
* hoth eſteem as well as reſpedt. But 
* when virtue, talents, fortune, and ho- 


e nors, have exalted a man, his influ- 
i enct becomes doubly great, there- 


« fore the reſpett, eſteem, and ſubmiſ- 
„ fion due to him, ought to be in pro- 
« portion.——You will find it difficult 
4 to know how to live well, with com- 
1 petitors for fame. It is of uſe to 


* make others fear you, but be above 


revenge, none but little minds are 


ee, en who are truly great, are 
ever remarkable for their elemency | 


1 and humanity. 5 8 | 
"JT 


—— ——— ———— 5 


6 ) 
„ Lr nothing tempt you to drink 
RN beyond the bounds of moderation, 
% nothing can be more ſcandalous or 
© ſhameful, than, for a man to be ſo 
r gyercome With wine, as to loſe; that 
. bean which p by be * mien "oa 
Madame te \Hbrts) advice to ber 
daughter is equally to be admired. She 
rhought very differently from the gene- 
rality of mothers, who looked upon it 
as a crime, to allow their daughters the 
leaſt innocent liberties, keeping them 
under perpetual conſtraint, either at 
bome, or in a'cloyſter. © Ignorance 
| © and' ſolitude (ſays ſhe) is of a more 
% dangerous tendency. to young minds, 
* than the knowledge of the world and 
partaking of its pleaſures.” She 
choſe to inſtrukt her daughter in the 


e 
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© | knowledgeof the world, as the ſureſt me- 
y N 


thod to prevent her from falling a prey 1 
to the artifices of mankind, and by per- '' 
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mitting her to read a variety of authors, 
the acquired a liberal way of thinking. 
But above all, the ſtrenuouſly endea- 
vored to implant in her mind a love 
for: pimp and vinue. . An Ancient 
ge once ſaid, that he wraped him- 

e ſelf up in the mantle of his virtue, 
then (ſays Madame de Lambert to her 
daughter) wrap yourſelf up, in the 
„ mantle of your religion. —Vou will 
find it moſt afluredly , the greateſt 
fſuccour againſt the weakneſs | and 
foibles of youth, and in old age, a 
* comfortable and ſecure ſanQuary.— 
The pleaſures, the riches; and ho- 
£*/nors of the world, are ſo many al- 
_ © Jurements/ to deceive and delude the 
++ ſenſes; they promiſe much more 
than they give they fill the mind 
+ with inquietude, and vexation in the 

- + purſuit of them, and ſatisfy us but 
little in the poſſeſſion, and in the loſs 
. Face them, we ſuffer the utmoſt anxiety, 
grief 


z 


— 
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grief and deſpair.” —The mal fore 


able abjed in fur ſuit, becomes carrion » by 
the time it is bunied down: | 


H ER he on 3 are e ſub- 
lite nd delicate, of which ſhe paints | 
the adyantages,., the charms, and the 


duties annexed to it, in a manner which 


plainly ſhews (ſays Voltaire) that ſhe 


: deſerved to have ehen, 


i 
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af dame de Lambert). have the {ame ori- 


gin, the ſame ſentiments, the ſame 
fſulceptibility, and generoſity, 1 and 


* hold the ſame. dominion over the 


«, heart; but ſtill, with what difference : 
« do they act! Love is a turbulent 
& paſſion, and friendſhip i 1 ſentimental, 


**, tranquil, ſteady, and regular. Love 


fills the ſoul with an extatical delight, 


„% which intoxicates the ſenſes, leads 


.**. reaſon aſtray, nf is almoſt always 


« followed 


650 

followed with violent chagrin. The 
« other, is a placid joy accompanied 
vith reaſon, neither ſubjedt to change 
* or diſguſt, but is a continual nouriſh- 
ment and cordial to the ſoul. In a 
10 virtuous friendſhip is to be found that 
„ ſweet conſolation and relief, which 

« ſoftens and alleviates the inquietudes 
to which the human heart is ſubject. 
% But friendſhip, to be perfect, each 
*« party muſt poſſeſs an honeſt heart, 
„ an elevated mind, pure and diſinte- 
„ reſted, with a fund of ſenſibility, 
« which is the true ſource of all the 
« comforts and pleaſures of friendſhip. 
Such ties of affection and'tenderneſs, 
cannot poſſibly exiſt with the ambiti- 
i ous,. the proud, nor between very 
„young people, or with thoſe of frivo- 
lous and triffling minds. Friendſhip 
between women, is for the moſt part, 
neither ſincere, nor laſting. Rivalry 


« and jealouſy ſoon. poiſons the mind, 
| - and. 


„ 
«© and extinguiſhes every ſentiment! of 
honor; and even the feelings of hu- 


« manity. But a woman capable of 


c 


* 


unites with it all the charms and vi- 
«'yacity' of love, and is more perfett; 
© than that which exiſts between thoſe 


« be no ſentimental connection, but 


© with thoſe who a& upon the higheſt 


«© principles of virtue and honor, and 
© are thoroughly convinced how little 
e value ought to be Mt ci buman 


| a 


eh rofioRtiont are l hifi and | 
5 NY where ſhe points out thoſe maxims 
to be obſerved, to render friendſhip 
ſolid, and to prevent the ſhame and 
diſgrace which muit ever atiend a rup- 


ture between friend. Do not ima- 
- an that after the breaking off of 
1 friendſhip, 


ſolid friendſhip with a man, (where 
virtue, not pleaſure is the firſt object) 


of the ſame ſex. In ſhort, there can 


„ 

+, friendſhip, there are no more duties 
to fulfill: There are duties ſtill more 
+, difficult, wherein honor alone, muſt 
* ſupport you. T here is ſomething ſo 
„ ſacred in the tie of friendſhip, that 
%a breach of it, ought never to be 
**>made public to the world, unleſs you 
„ on Juſtification, and even then, be 
e delicate in over charging an unfaith- 
« ful friend. It is injudicious to make 
it a ſubject of public converſation, 
+ where People will ſpeak of it with 
% neither candour or truth, but accord- 
« ing to their wiſhes and prejudices; 
„ ſo that from ignorance, or what is 
more likely, natural malignity, every 
*- circumſtance attending it, will be 
* exaggerated and blackened, or falſly 
4, repreſented. The generality of the 
* world imagine, that the duties in- 
cumbent on friendſhip,” go not be- 
4 Fin the: tomb, and that they have 
« fulfilled 


2 


* 
La) 


| Addams * Lambert's Gs re- 
N old age, are admirably well 


drawn, 
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fulfilled the laſt obligation when they 
have aſſiſted to depoſit their departed 
friend within the boſom of the earth. 
Indeed there are but very few. even 
capable of true and inviolable friend- 
ſhip to the living, much leſs to the 
dead. In a grateful and ſuſceptible 
mind, tears mult ever flow when me: 
ditating on paſt friendſhip—but tears 
are not the only tribute we have to pay 


to thoſe, who were once dear tous. 


They ought to live in our hearts, in 
our remembrance, in reflecting on 


every action, or circumſtance which 
had ariſen from fidelity and unfeign- 


ed regard. They ought to live in 


our lips by perpetually giving them 


the praiſe which is their due —and 
in our conduct r imitating their vir- 
ues.” | 


: * 


"CT 3 
drawn, in which, ſhe lays down rules 
for the conduct of women who arrive 
at a certain age; addreſſed to her 
daughter. Mankind in general (ſays 
« ſhe) feel fearful of the approaches 
of old age. There are but few who 
4 do not behold: it in the moſt unfa- 
% vorable light, and many, with a de- 
6 gree of horror, as if they were to 


«© be deprived of every ſenſation of 


% comfort or pleaſure, and become 
only the ſubjeds of chagrin and me- 


« lancholy: This idea more paxticu- 
«| jarly poſſeſſes che minds of women, 


„ than of men, as in general, their 
“chief merit conſiſts in exerior charms, 
© which When decayed, they find them- 
*:felves abſolutely wretched, and this 
is the caſe with moſt women, as there 
« are but very few whoſe merit out 
& hve their beauty. Thoſe women 


„ who have devoted their time to gal- 
* an, and pleaſure, or in the pur- 
| ſuit 
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« fuit of faſhionable, follies, are ſtill 


«worſe off, as they have nothing left 


r to conſole them, when they ceaſe to 
« ,be regarded, by the mon, for Whom 


they made a ſacrifice of every ſo- 
% cjal virtue, and find themſelves be- 
come the objects of contempt and 
„ neglef, when their perſonal attrac- 


tions are departed.” This muſt ever 


be the caſe, where women lay fo 
oreat a ſtreſs on their perſonal charms, 
as to make them neglect the acquiring 
thoſe virtues, and mental qualifications, 
which are alone capable of inſuring 
them the eſteem of ſuch men, who 
were firſt captivated with their exterior 
beauty, and likewiſe inſure them re- 
ſpect and regard from the diſcerning 


part of mankind. In ſhort, (ſays 
Madame de Lambert) there is a criſis 
in the lives of women, wherein their | 


actions, their general conduct, and 
their choice of friends, contribute 


Vol. 11. F * to 
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to lay the foundation and eſtabliſh a 
reputation, on which, depends either 
the total repoſe, or miſery of their 
lives. Among the many advan- 
tages which accrue in old age, is li- 

berty, for we then begin to throw off 
* the yoke of prejudice and falſe opi- 
% nions, being freed from thoſe. pal- 
« fions which miſguide youth, and rea- 
1 ſon takes its place; it is then, only, 


we begin to live, when reaſon takes 
& poſſeſſion of our hearts.“ 


We may venture to ſay, that the 
above extratts, however faintly copied 
from the originals, will convince the 
judicious reader, that the Marchioneſs 
de Lambert was a woman, who merited 
that love, ſhe has ſo ably delineated, 
and that friendſhip which her virtue, 
benevolence, and ſuperior underſtand- 
5 wo her ſo juſt a claim to. 


MADAM 


EL Ea 


MADAM GCUYON. 


| in we are to credit the e of 
this celebrated and pious lady, ve 
ſhould be led to conſider her as one 
who had been inſpired like the Evan- 
geliſts and the Apoſtles.—Tho' we will 
not deny, but that ſhe might have been 
inſpired with pious ſentiments and true 
devotion, yet, it cannot be pretended 


ſhe poſſeſſed much poetic genius, for 


her verſes in general are but very in- 
different. She compoſed four large vo- 
lumes however, chiefly in verſe, which 
treat on religious ſubj ects, but her writ- 
ings in proſe were by many much eſ- 
teemed. This lady was born at Mon- 
targis in 1648, of illuſtrious, parents. 


She was married at the age of eighteen, 


and was left 'a widow in leſs than four 
years. She then came to Paris, where 
| ſhe was taken great notice of by per- 
ſons of the very firſt condition, among 


F 2 Whom, 


* — , 
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whom, was Monſieur D Aranthon, biſhop 
of Geneva. That worthy prelate en- 
gaged Madam Guyon to live in his dic 
ceſe, and 'affift him in eſtabliſhing 4 
community at Ger, for which: purpoſe, 
along with her, wich a view of convert - 
mg the Proteſtants} of which a great 
number inhabited thoſe parts. She: fet 
out on that expedition in 1681, giving 
up alli her wealch (which was very con- 
ffderable) to her children, onhy reſerv- 
ing tö herſelf, a very moderate pen“ 
fon. Soon after her arrivab at Gen 
ſhe was made fuperior of the new com- 
munity, but not finding the rules which 
were laid den by the Bifhbp quite a- 
greeable to her own opinion, ſhe retired 
to the Ur/ulines-de' Thonon, from thence 

to Turin, ken to Grenoble, and: after- 
15 to Verceil. During her ſtay: at 
thoſe places ſſie compoſect Le Moyen 
Court & — de Faire Oraiſon; and 


another 
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another book intitled, Le Cantique as 
Cantiques de Solomon, interprets Selon le 
| ſens Myſtique. Theſe two compoſitions 
however brought her into diſgrace, for 
coming to Paris for medical advice, ſhe 
was confined in a convent by order of 
the King; but ſome time after, through 
the ſolicitation of Madam de Miramion 
the ſuperior, and other religious per- 
ſons belonging to the monaſtery, who 
gave teſtimonies of her piety and virtue, 
ſhe was ſet at liberty.—The greateſt 
friendſhip ſubſiſted between her and the 
celebrated Monſieur de Fenelon,. the 
Dukes de Chevreuſe, de Beauvilliers, and 
the Ducheſs de Bethune. But in ſpite 
of theſe, powerful connections, ſhe {till 
ſuffered many perſecutions from thoſe 
among the Eccleſiaſtics, who differed . 
from her in point of religious opinions. 
This. determined her to give up her 
writings to Monſieur Boſſuet, and ſubmit 
them to his Judgment, That worthy 

Fx and 
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and able prelate, examined them for 
many months with the utmoſt care, along 
with Monſieur de Fenelon, Monſieur de 
Noailles, and Monſieur Tronſon. He 
drew up thirty articles whichhe-believed 
would prove fufficient to fheſter the opi- 
mon of Madam Guyon from cenſure, and 
Monfieur de Fenelon added four others: 
theſe thirty-four articles were ſigned at 

IP, after having undergone a very 
ſtritt examination: But even that, 
proved inſufficient to entirely quell the 
ſtorm which had been raifed with ſo 
much violence againſt her, for wefird 
her afterwards confined for ſome tinte 
in the baſtile, from whence, being re- 
leaſed, ſhe retired to Blois, where ſhe 
ſed an exemplary life ; and though we 
cannot ſay whether ſhe or her perſecu. 
tors were right as to matters of faith, 
we will venture to fay, they were wrong 
as to matters of perſecution. This good 
voman died at 0 the gth of June 


1717, 
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1717. at the age of fixty- nine v, 
cannot help lamenting, that the profeſ- 
fors of the chriſtian religion which 
breathes nothing but meeknefs, charity, 
and univerfal benevolence, ſhould have 
been ſo perverted as to have become 
a ſcourge in the hands of ſuch catholic 
Eccleſiaſtics who have not ſenſe to per- 
ceive, nor candour to allow, that good 
chriſtians muſt be acceptable to God, 
however they may differ in particular 
points of faith, not confidering, that 
faith is not in our own power, but to be 
uſt, and merciful, is in every man's 
Power: | 


M A DA ME vs 8 ALI E Z. 


| mg at Alby in Provence, where 
ſhe married a magiſtrate of that 
city, who ſoon after, left her a young 
widow, She was a woman of excellent 
_ underſtanding, 


£ 
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underſtanding, and having a paſſion. te 
improve and cultivate it, ſhe. eſtabliſhed 
in the town of her nativity, an agree- 
able ſociety, under the name of the 
Societe des Chevalieres de la Bonne Foi, on 
which ſhe wrote the following lines. 


ne amitiẽ tendre & n 
Plus douce mille fois que Pamoureuſe lei, 
Doit etre le lien, Paimable caracterẽ 


Des Chevaliers de bonne foi. 


* 


An eſtabliſhment which made her ſoon 
ſo univerſally known, and admired, 
that the academy of Padua ſent her 
letters patent, appointing her one of 
their members. In her letter of thanks, 
to that learned body, ſhe diſcovers an 
uncommon degree of ſolicitation for the 
honor of her own ſex, and endeavors 
to explode the idea, that women, have 
not in common, the gifts of nature, 
equal with men; flatters. highly the 
King (Lewis the XIV) for rewarding. 

| merit, 


opinion, we cannot help: ſulpetting; that 


( 6g ) 
merit, without, rogers: to ſex, and inſiſts 


upon it, that in future, no ſuchailliberal 


ſentiments are propagated. At the ſame 


time, ſhe laments the want of that ele- 


gance of ſtyle in her on compoſitions 


which ſome of her cotemporaries, and 


other female writers poſſeſſed but at- 
tributes it, to a: Provincial education, 


and being/deprived-of the converſation 


of the beaux eſprits of the court, and 
the capital, where! alone, (ſhe ſays) the 
flowers of language and elegant turns 


of expreſſion are to be gathered, and 
it is evident, from all her writings, that 
they: turned upon one grand pivot, that 
of eſtabliſhing the reputation and: abili - 
ties of her on ſex, and to ſhlew, that it 


was the uſurpation of man, not the will 


of God, that women were not conſider- 
ed in every reſpect (bodily ſtrength ex 


cepted) their 'equals——But with all 
due deference to this eelebrated ladys 
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the is ſomewhat. miſtaken, for though it 
cannot be denied that women in point 
of vivacity, wit, and ſprightlineſs of 
thought, often ſurpaſs men, yet they 
have not in general, if at all, that plain 
ſolid ſenſe, which men of the firſt un- 


derſtanding always poſſeſs. We ſee 
throughout all the creation, a ſuperior 


external beauty, given by the CREATOR 
of all things, to the male, even, from 


man, down to beaſt, bird, tree, and 
flower. Why not then, a ſuperior un- 
derſtanding? beſide, the female was 


probably deſigned to be endowed with 


a more lively and chearful diſpoſition 


than man (a great ſuperiority indeed) 
in order to ſolace and awaken him from 
thoſe deeper ſtudies, which are perhaps 
beyond the reach of female capacities; 
for where is the woman who could aſ- 
cend, like NREwWTON into the heavens, 
and take ſo near a view of God's works, 
as to define light? or where is the wo- 
man 


49 


man who like a Bacon, could dive in- 


to the bowels of the earth, and explore 


alt nature? we ſee women, indeed, who 


can write ſo as to entertain in an high 


degree, more ſo perhaps, than men, 
and for the very reaſon aſſigned above, 


but if we were to form our judgment 
of learned women, or the female wits, 
from what we ſometimes meet with in 
our own country, women ought to dread 


lying under the imputation of being 
wits, or fine writers; for my own part, 


1 confeſs my eyes have been of late 


years ſo offended with the affected dreſs, 


the impertinent airs, and the ſimple to 
(to ſay no more) actions of one of our 
maoſt celebrated female writers, that it 
is with ſome compundtion, I venture to 
become, even an Editor. 
dies of people, the wiſeſt ſex ould go- 
vern; and we ſee that man governs in 
all nations under the ſun, not only from 
ſuperior ſtrength, but from poſſeſſing 
more ſolid judgment. "Pp 
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My author and diſpoſer, (ſaid Eve) 
% „hat thou bidſt, unargued I obey; 
„ ſo God ordains, God is thy law, thou 
mine; to know no more is womans' 
happieſt nee and her Pie, 5 


/ Maileine . Saller 3 allo "Gy a 
project of eſtabliſhing a new ſet of fe- 


male philoſophers; ſpeaking of which 


(in a letter to the Marchioneſs de Mont- 


pelliat) the ſays, Ft The end of this 


« ſedt, is to live commodiouſly, and to 
determine all reaſonable women to 
“ ſhake off that yoke of | conſtraint, 
+ which error, or cuſtom have eſta- 
„ bliſhed in the world. But it will be 
* neceſſary firſt to conſider of ſome 


rules, and ſuch as we, ought ſtrialy 


* to adhere to, but the choice of them 
„Madam muſt be left to your viſ- 


dom and diſcretion; I ſhall only ob- 
. *£ ſerve, that there ought to be eſta- 


$4 bliſhed, good and ſolid maxims, and 


4 none 
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: ( Of 1 
none to be admitted without firſt 
examining, with the greateſt care, 
their mental qualifications, for there | 
is an infinite deal of difference, be- 
tween thoſe who poſſeſs true and 
ſolid ſenſe, and thoſe of a ſparkling 
wit, and ſuperficial underſtanding. 
We muſt therefore reject thoſe who 
love to ſpeak of their birth, connections, 
or bravery, or in any fort commend 
themſelves. We muſt exclude all 
prudes, coquettes, and even thoſe 
who think they are entitled to rail 


againſt their own ſex, and who are 


perpetually giving leſſons of modeſty, | 
reſervedneſs, circumſpeRion, Kc. as 


well as thoſe who are fond of talking 


about dreſs, and faſhions, and who 


placing an egret to advantage; but 
above all, ſuch who think they are 
ſufficiently pious and good, ſo they 
do not neglect going to church, but 


_— I. G « who 


(V. ) 


<+,.4hq, reading books of devotion only, 
«are abſolutely, againſt reading the 
+ moſt, agrecable. authgrs, | however 
<<. ghaſte,. if they do, not treat on reli- 
15 gious, ſubjeAs,— —1 think, Madam, 
it will be right. likewiſe, to baniſh 
'r love from ſuch a ſociety, leaſt it may 
trouble our repoſe, and ſubſtitute. in 
its place, friendſpip, cordiality, po- 
+ liteneſs, good- humour, and reſpect 
« towards each other, ſuch reſpe& * 
«mean, which 2 aria from eſteem, not 
« from any conſideration of. ſuperior 
= birth, fortune, &c. for every one 
«© muſt have the liberty of ſpeaking 
„ their own. ſentiments, without reſerye, 
« and offer their opinion, without the 
© leaſt fear of giving offence, to others 
5 who may differ from them.“ | Theſe, 
and many other rules, equally rational,. 
are laid down, by Madame de Saliez 
which would be of infinite ſervice to 


deen in general, F they could be 
9 once 


— 


( Oh 7} 

onee introduced and reliſhed by ſome 
of our faſhionable ladies, as it might 
be the means of bringing wiſdom 1 
virtue into repute. EM 
* Th FI extracts, will ſufficiently 
ſhew the turn of mind this celebrated la- 
dy poſſeſſed, for though ſhe wrote on a 
great variety of ſubjects both in proſe 
and verſe, the honor of her ſex, and 
the placing them on pedeſtals of equal 
height and magnitude with men, ſeemed 
to be the grand hinge on which moſt of 
her writings turned. She lived to a 
great age, highly eſteemed and honored, 

and died W at A had ag e of 


her e ue ONOINyT ad mnt ©: 
3 FLY 2 
1 , 18 3 Fil 1110 
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ADEMOISELLE DE 'R A Z I L y oh 5 


A8 1 from We noble 
and ancient family of Touraine. 
a She 


( 70 ) 


She was celebrated for her poetical ta- 
lents, her compoſitions were greatly 
eſteemed for., the elegance. of their 
ſtyle, and delicacy of ſentiment, a- 
mong which, were Un Placet au Roi, and 
Des Stances a Monfieur le Duc de Noailles. 
Le Placet (or petition) is preceded by 
a requeſt in proſe, in which ſhe makes 
known to the King, the melancholy 
fituation to which ſhe was reduced, as 
her family had left her but a ſmall por- 
tion to ſubſiſt on—— The Duke de 
 Woatlles (who was her relation) preſented 

it to the King, who immediately gave 
ber a penſion of two thouſand livres. 
This favor engaged her more than once 
to ſing the glorious conqueſts of chat 
prince. She died at Paris in 1704, at 
the age of eighty- three, they gave her 
the name of Calliope, becauſe ſhe | treat- 
ed only ** heroic ſubjeas. 


Tu following 8 will give an 
idea 


* 
idea of her talents; it is a ſonnet which 
ſhe compoſed on the taking of Luxem- 
bourg, om was at that time La ad- 
mired. 1 & bei it ons Zul nige 


1 72 
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Quel nnn quelle heureuſe journẽe 
Ramene triomphant Vinvincible Louis! | 
L'Europe retentit de ſes faits inouis 
Et craint de ſuccomber deſſous ſa deſtinẽe. * 
Luxembourge ſi long- tems à ſa perte obllince, | a 208 

Vient de ſubir le joug de empire des lis 
Et genes, dans ſes murs par le feu demolis, 
Voit contre un tel Cbhrroux ſa puiſſance born&e. / 
Rome ne vit jamais un plus pompeux retour: 
Une double victoire embellit ce grand jour; Has 
Mais ſur- tout le vainqueur charme par ſa preſence: 
II plait meme aux vaincus qu'il a mis ſous ſes lo; : + 
Et les peuples conquis deſent tous d'une voi/ ,  »y 
Que fi Pon craint ſon bras, l'on aime ſa clemence. _ _ 
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"HIS 50 00 d Gras ingenious 
lady was born at Paris in 1648, 
the was the daughter of Henry Cheron, 
. an 


(a 
an eminent painter in enamel, in which 
art he inſtructed his daughter. But her 
genius and talents were not limited to 
painting alone, ſhe had a turn likewiſe 
for the fiſter arts, poetry and muſic. 
Many of her poems met with great ap- 

plauſe, particularly one, intitled, Les 
Ceriſes Renver ſees, for which ſhe was ho- 
nored by the academy Des Ricovrati 
1699, under the name of La Mus 
ERATo. She likewiſe tranſlated a Latin 
ode, writen by the Abbe Boutard, which 
contains an elegant deſcription of Tri- 
annon; ſhe ſtudied Hebrew, that ſhe 
might better underſtand the pfalms, and 
canticles, a tranſlation of which ſhe after- 
wards publiſhed in French verſe. She 
_ excelled in muſic, both vocal and in- 
ſtrumental, few equalled her, and none 
furpaſſed her in the number of her ac- 
compliſhments, and the talents ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed. She wasreſpeRed and eſteemed 
by all lovers of literature , andthe polite 
| arts, 


E 


arts, and was honored with the notice 
of perſons of the very firſt condition. | 
Lewis the XIV, Who NEVER ſuffered 


merit to go VUNREWARDED, gave her a 
penſion of five hundred livres. It is 
difficult to decide in which Me. de 


Cheron excelled moſt, poetry or paint- 


ing. The Abbe Boſquillon compoſed four 
verſes, which were put at the bottom, of 
her portrait: | 


De deuxtalens exquis Faſſemblage nouveau, 
Rendra toujours Cheron Vornement de la France; 

- Rien ne peut de ſa plume Egaler Pexcellence, 

4s __ les 1 de ſon pinceau. 


iy Tas; F an le Brun, procured x 


der the ſingular honor of being admit- 
ed a member in the royal academy of 
painting and ſculpture. Her hiſtorical 
pieces are a flight into Egypt; Caſſan- 
dre interrogating a familiar on the 


deſtiny of Troy; Ixsus in a ſepul- 


chre ; and a MP portrait of Monſieur 
de 
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E 
de Perefixe, Archbiſhop of Paris, which 
is placed in the ſchool Des 'Facobins de 
Paris, Rue St. Jacques, and the only 
portrait which has been painted of Mad. 
| des Houliers, is the production of Me. 
3 de Cheron. But the moſt ſurpriſing part 
Fl of this ladys' hiſtory is, that at the age 
f of ſixty, ſhe married Monſieur le Hay, 
the king's engineer, who was about the 
ſame age. The only end of this philo- 
ſophical marriage, it ſeems, was to raiſe 
the fortune of Le Hay, for whom Mie, 
de Cheron had conceived, the bigheſt 
1 eſteem, and to make more permament, | 
0 a friendſhip which had ſubſiſted for a 
| great number of years. After the mar- 
riage ceremony was over, ſhe was heard 
to ſay as they were going out anch 
te nous voila donc mariès, Monſieur, d la 
Wy bonne heure : Peftime' fe 2 parte de A 
ee) Ne nous en demand pas davantage She 
died at Paris | in 17 117 at the age of | 
| 8161 1 three, 


. __ — N 
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* 
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 fixty-three, and was interred in the 
church of St. Sulbicpce. 

' F241 PE | 14 | 
Wx will not omit the names of Camus, 
Cheory, Puiſmirol, Ricart and Ramiez, 


tho their writings were not held in much 
eſtimation. Madame Chevry indeed 


made herſelf known by a poem ad- 


dreſſed to Lewis XIV, full of the moſt 


extravagant praiſes of that monarch. 
But it was the fon of that age, for the 


French muſes to conſecrate their talents 
to the moſt extravagant flattery. 


. Monſieur Veriron who was well ac- 
quainted with all the celebrated women 
of his time, and had collected moſt of 
their writings, beſtows the greateſt en- 
comiums on the Counteſs de faint He- 
leine, known by the name of La Char- 
mante Me, de Longuevue, who he ſays 


not only ſpoke with peculiar eloquence, 
but was' equally admired for the elegant 


{tyle 
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1 
ſtyle in which ſhe wrote LH. Ro- 
land was alſo greatly admired for the 
beauty of her perſon, and for the many 
excellent talents ſhe poſſeſſed, which 


may be ſeen by the following. lines 
100 were een to hen. 


WY 'f {83 
A | 13 1 o ' 


Par une ene 3 & par un teint de roſes, 
Enchanter tous les cœurs, gagner de prix en vers, 
Sans peine & ſans orgueil parler de toutes choſes, 
C'eſt ẽtre un ornement de ce vaſte univers. 

Molen 112: Seats 

HERE is very little worth mention- 
ing either in the lives or writings 
of the ladies, whoſe names are as fol- 


lows. Serment, Dourleus, Bretonvillers, 


Armancai, ' Plat-Buifſon, Roguemontrouſſe, 
and Mazel, whoſe only production worth 
notice ſeems to be Le Siege de Mons, 
compoſed for Lewis XIVth, in which 


thetentreats the King to moderate that 


x which expoſſes him to ſo many 
dangers; 


(*. 


dangers; and finiſhes by thy, two fol- 
der edle N 


* 


Ne vous ſuffit-il pas que votre ennemi tremble, 
Wa faire RENT vos ſujets ? NAT. Na3HD66 


Trosz of De Is hates Sibue, the 
Counteſs de St. Mayolle, St. Andre, 
Sauvage, Comeige, Caſtille, Boiſſangers, 
Dorieua, and Feuillet, do not in the 
leaſt intereſt us in their favor. MA. de 
St. QuxNTIx, compoſed a treatiſe, i in- 
titled Sur la Poſſibilite de Timmortalité 
Corporelle, with an . anſwer to the ob- 
jections which had been made againſt it. 
She wrote upon that ſubje& with ſo 
much judgment and good ſenſe, and 
argued ſo deeply, that Monfieur de Ver- 
tron complimented her with the follow- 


ing lines. 


Qui cherche en tout la IPA 
Qui raiſonne ſi bien & des corps & des ames, 
D'un commun jugement des hommes & des femme.s 
Mérite l'immortalité. | 


In 


* 


(78 ) 

In a collection intitled Le Trimphe 
de la Violette, by Monſieur Robert Touſſain 
of Toulouſe, there are ſome pieces of 


poetry by Mi, de Verdier which have 
5 met with * Ne. 


— Dupre was a lady of diſ- 
tiriguiſhed merit, and was well verſed 
in the Latin and Italian languages, as 
likewiſe in DrscARTEs philoſophy, ſhe 
was an elegant writer both in verſe and 
proſe, and ſeems to have been deſerv- 
ing of the compliment which Vertron 
made her in the following lines. | 


Avec mille talens Dor Rx n'a point d'orgueil, 

Son eſprit eſt charmant ſa ſcience eſt profonde: 
Et ſa ſageſſe enfin lui fait voir d'un meme eil 
Ce qui fait le repes, ou le trouble du monde. 


Madame Valiere, miſtreſs to 8 the 
XIVth, afterwards a carmelite at Paris, 
compoſed ſome religious pieces. among 

which 


* 


(99 } 
which are Des Reflections * la Miſeri 
corde de Dieu. 


Mademoiſelle Scuderi (fiſter in law to 
that lady who has been fo highly: cele- 
brated) wrote many letters Which have 
been much admired, and which are 
printed in the ſame collection with thoſe 
of the Count de Buſſy Rabutin. 


8 
a 
— , 
- * * * 


MA DAM E Dx SAINT MARTIN. 


\ \ E are not able to trace any thing 


concerning the birth or me- 
moirs of this lady, who ſeems to have 
written with a great deal of ſenſibility. 
She began a romance which was never 
finiſhed, dedicated to the Dauphineſs. 
It conſiſts chiefly of ſome adventures, 
which happened at the court. of Lewis 
XIV. in which there are feveral very 
Vol. II. ==: great 


— 
* 
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great perſonages introduced under fic- 
titious names. | 


SPEAKING of the paſſion of love, 


Madame de Saint Martin expreſſes her 


ſentiments as follows. Tho' we cannot 


attempt to deſcribe them with that de- 
licacy which we find in the original, 


yet it may ſerve to give ſome idea of 


that ladys' literary talents. 


ce 


ce 


cc 


cc 
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cc 


„ 


Ir depends not upon us, who we 
ought to love, tis to the HEART a- 
lone, the right of choice belongs, and 
that is a prerogative, the tyrant Love 
will never give up. Lovs is jea- 
lous of thoſe. laws which REA SON 
would impoſe. To ſhew his power 


and that he aQs without controul, 


mankind are often made the ſport of 
his caprice, wherein REASON is 
not permited to bear a part.” 


WE 


6810) 

W cannot help being ſtruck at the 
great reſemblance there is between the 
above citation, and the following verſes 
of Rouſſeau, which were written a long 
time after that of Madame Saint Martin's 
had appeared; one could almoſt have 
thought that Rouſſeau had been guilty of 

plagiariſm, allowing for the difference 
of verſe and proſe. 


Ce weft point par effort qu'on aime; 
L'amour eſt jaloux de ſes droit; 
II ne depend que lui-meme ; 
On ne V obtient que par ſon choix; 
Tout reconnoit ſa loi ſupreme, 
Lui ſeul ne conndit point de loi. 


Madame Saint Martin's following ob- 
ſervation we fear is but too juſt a one. 
1 Pity is a quality which is but ſeldom 
found in princes; for as they are in 
general, ſtrangers to thoſe troubles 
„and vexations which daily affli 
2 mankind, it is almoſt impoſlible they 


0: * ſhould 


( 8s ) 
„ ſhould feel for others, or be ſenſi- 
*« ble to the recital of grievances and 
„ ſufferings which to them, are ſo ut- 
* terly unknown.” 7s 


MADEMOISELLE DESCARTES. 


HERE is no woman in France, 

whoſe name ſtands higher in the 
annals of literature, than that of Ca- 
therine Deſcartes, neice to that great 
philoſopher Deſcartes, whoſe name has 
been as much revered in France, as the 
names of NzewToxN and Bacon are with 
us. The writings of Mae. Deſcartes were 
greatly admired ; but her CHeſd æuvre 
ſeems to have been two compoſitions, 
one intitled, La Relation de la Mort de 
Deſcartes, part written in verſe, and part 
in proſe ;—The other, L'Ombre de Deſ- 
cartes. The firſt of theſe, does her the 
higheſt honor, as in that performance, 


{he 


( 38 ) 

ſhe has raiſed a laſting monument to her 
_ uncle's fame. We lament that we are 
not able tolearn the time of this lady's 
birth or death, the former does not ap- 
pear in any part of her works now before 
us. But if we may judge from her own 
writing, and the report of others, ſhe 
certainly was an honor to her ſex, and | 
to the age ſhe lived in. The greateſt 

friendſhip ſubſiſted between her and 
Me. de Scuderi, who we have already 
mentioned in the firſt volume of this 
work. | 


Tas names which follow Me. Deſ- 
cartes, are the Counteſs de Dalet, daugh- 
ter to the Count de Buſſy ; Mae. Loynes, 
Madam Dorquier, Dufreſnoy, Flexelles. Fa- 
vart, and Fredine, but neither the hves 
or writings of theſe ladies afford us 
matter that 1s intereſting enough to at- 
tempt offering * to the Engi 
reader. : 


H 3 Taz: 


* Wy 


6840 
Coon DAULNOY. 


F HIS ſingular and celebrated lady 
was the daughter of Monſieur le 
Jumel de Barneville, deſcended from one 
of the beſt families in Normandy, who 
had ſerved in the army with great re- 
putation. Her mother was alfo of diſ- 
tinguiſhed birth, but being left a widow 
when ſhe was very young, ſhe mar- 
ried the-Marquis de Gadaigne, and ſpent 
the remainder of her days at Madrid, 
where ſhe had obtained a conſiderable 
penſion of Charles the ſecond, and 


which was continued to her by n 
the fifth. | 


Hz daughter, of whom we ſhall 
now ſpeak, married Francis de la Mothe, 
Count D Auinoy, and after living to the 
age of fifty, died at Paris, Jan. 1705, 
leaving four daughters, among whom, 

was 


[ + 


was M11. de Here, ſo diſtinguiſhed | for 
her wit and fine accompliſhments. 


Tak Counteſs is deſcribed to us, as 


a woman whoſe amiable character, great 


talents, and lively turn of converſation, 
made her ſociety fought for with avidity, 


nothing eſcaped her penetration—what- 
ever was the ſubje& of converſation, 
her opinion was always given with judg- 


ment and preciſion ; ſhe wrote with aſ- 
| toniſhing facility; a ſtrong proof of 


which, are the number of volumes which 


| the publiſhed. The account ſhe gives 
tor her travels into Spain,* is written 


with a great deal of ſpirit, in nine letters 


to her couſin, in which ſhe relates a 


very droll adventure which happened 


in crofling the river Andes. 


Tu E G was in one boat with 


yy of her retinue, and the reſt of her 
ſuite 


* The author of the Lady's Travels into Spain. 
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ſuite Weed in others. — Our lit- 
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tle boats (ſays ſhe) were ornamented 
with a variety of ſtreamers, painted 
and gilt. They were conducted by 
girls very neatly dreſſed, whoſe {kill 
and activity in the management of 
them, greatly aſtoniſhed me. There 
are three of them to each boat, two 
who row, while the third governs with 


the rudder.—Theſe girls for the moſt 


part, are very large and robuſt, fine 
ſhapes, brunette complexions, teeth 
admirably white, and black ſhining 
hair, which they plait and let fall 
upon their ſhoulders, decorated. with 
ribbon. They wear a little muſlin 
veil embroidered with- gold and: filk 
flowers, which half covers the neck, 
and gives them a modeſt and elegant 
appearance, beſide being of great 
advantage to their beauty. They 
wear allo gold or pear] earings, and 
necklaces of coral, They have a kind 
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| of waiſtcoat like our Bohemians,* the 
ſleeves of which are very cloſe made. 
I do aſſure you 1 was infinitely 
charmed with the appearance, dreſs, 


and manners of theſe water nymphs 
who they ſay, can {ſwim like fiſhes: 


They ſuffer no men among them: It 


is a kind of little female republic, to 


which they come from all quarters, 


and are ſent when very young by 
their parents, to be brought up ac- 
cording to the peculiar method and 
rules which ſubſiſt among them. 
When any of theſe girls have a mind 


to: marry, they go to maſs at Fonta- 


rabia, the neareſt town to the place 
where they live, and there they are 
fure of finding young men who ge- 
nerally aſſemble on ſundays, or par- 
ticular holidays, With a view of get- 
ing wives to their liking.—I never 
faw ſo much gory and cm 

«6 in 
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in the face of any one, as I did in 
thoſe girls, they ſeem ſtrangers to 
care or trouble of any kind. They 


live in very ſmall huts on the banks 


of the river, and are under the ma- 
nagement and controul of old women, 
who were never married, whom they 


obey as if they were their own mo- 
thers. They related to us every 


particular concerning their manner 
of living, to which, we liſtened with 
great pleaſure, whilſt the devil who 
never ſleeps, (to give the Coquntelſs's 
own words) lorſque le diable qui ne dort 
Font, interrupted our tranquility by 
raiſing a moſt violent diſturbance, 
which for ſome minutes, greatly a- 
larmed us.—My cook, who is a 
Gaſcon, (and who has all the vivacity 
natural to his country) was in ano- 
ther boat ſitting cloſe to one of theſe 
Biſcayan girls, who appeared to him 


very pretty; he was not content with 
+ telling 


190 
« telling her ſo, but would it ſeems, lift 
e up her veil, in ſpite of the repulſes 
«© he met with. The girl was ſo much 
offended with the liberty he had ta- 
* ken, that without any further cere- 
mony ſhe took up a pole which had | 
an iron ſpike at the end of it, and N 
« almoſt broke his head with it: which | 1 
„ ſhe had no ſooner done, than ſhe was 1 
« excecdingly frightened, and threw 
herſelf precipitately into the water 
though it was extremely cold: She 
ſwam with incredible ſwiftneſs, but | 
being a great way off the ſhore, and 0 
having all her cloaths on, her ſtrength _ 
began to fail her; but a great number | 
of her companions who were on the 
ſtrand, quickly entered their boats | 
and put off to her aſſiſtance. Mean- 1 
« while, thoſe who remained in the 
boat with my cook, fearing for the 
loſs of their companion, threw them- 
ſelves upon him like two furies, and 
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ſe emed re ſolved tO th row him *oOver- 
board, by which means they narrow- 


ly eſcaped overſeting their own boat 


two or three times in attempting to 
overſet him. We were near enough 


to ſee the whole tranſaction, and my 


people were very anxious, to ſepa- 
rate and appeaſe the combatants. 1 


do aſſure you the indiſcreet Gaſcon 


was ſo cruelly beat, that he was al- 
moſt covered with his own blood. 
At laſt we landed, and ſaw the girl 
who they had ſaved in good time, 


for ſhe was ſo ſpent, that a few mi- 


nutes more, would have put an end 
to her exiſtence but by the help of 
ſome cordials, ſhe, in a little: while 
alter, was ſo well recovered. «ax. to 


meet us with above fiſty others, 


marching two and two, each bearing 


an oar upon their ſhoulders with 
three ſuperiors at their head, who 
beat the drum incomparably well. — 

N 
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One in particular, advanced nearer 


«than the feſt, and began to make an 
*4:harangue, which I cannot remember 


%% one word of, except, Andria, which 


they pronounced very often, the 


meaning of which is, madam; but it 


tt was to make me underſtand that my 
65:c00k's ſkin ſhould-either; remain with 
e them, or the cloaths of their compa- 
% nion which were ſpoilt, ſhould be 


paid for. In finiſhing this ſpeech, 


they; began beating their drums more 


i ſuriouſly thanlever, at the ſame time, 


+ ſetting up ſuch a cry or rather ſhout- 


ing that it pierced our ears. Theſe 


beautiful pirates, then vent, through 
a particular æxereiſe with their ,oars; 


55 at tlie. ſame time dancing and leap» 


ing with uncommon. agility, and with 
an exceeding good grace. We or- 
dered ſome petacoons (a Spaniſh 


in) ito be di ſper ſed among this, a- ; 


vol. II. I « they | 


92 
« they ſet up a cry much longer and 
«louder if poſſible than they did be- 
fore; then wiſhed me a good jour- 
«ney and a ſpeedy return, each ſing- 
ing and Eg; to the dy 12 — 
cc e £1 1 80 

An. Madam sten lern er, 
ſhe gives an account of a ſpectacle ſhe 
was at; in the town of Victoria. When 
J entered the hall ( ſays ſhe) they ſet 
up a great hallow, erying out mira, 
t ira, chat is, look; look.—Vou will 
not expett to hear that the decoration 
« was very magnificent when you are 
informed that the ſtage was nothing 
« but ſome old planks badly raiſed up- 
on treſtles. The windows all open, 
« and no flambeaus, ſo that it made a 
% worſe appearance than it would: o- 
4 therwiſe have done. The play was 
© the life of Saint Anthony, and 'when- 
ever the comedians ſaid any thing 
8 l 2 * which 


5 
y 


I WH: 
« vhich pleaſed the audience, they ex- 


Ti preſſed their approbation N by crying | 
6. out nictora, vittora, which I find is the 
i euſtom of that country. I remarked 
_ « that the devil was not differently 
«. dreſſed from the reſt, excepting a 
pair of flame colour ſtockings, and a 
*/:couple' of horns; The comedy con- 


* ſiſted of three atts, at the end of 


each, they played à farce full of 
„ low humour, in which they intro- 
duced a number of drolleries, and 
„ one character in particular, whom: 
they call el gracioſo (which is a Buf- 
„ foon or Merry Andrew) and who- 
_ * {aid now and then, ſome very good 
«things. The other acts, were a med- 


« ley of acting, 'finging, and dancing, 


« accompanied by the harp and guitar. 


© The dancers were dreſſed in a pretty 


« fantaſtical taſte, and wore little hats 

decorated with a band of flowers. 

as When they danced a ſaraband they 
« triped 


1 2 
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« triped it along fo lightly that one 
«:could hardly perceive their feet. 
e Pheir manner is very different from 
ours, they move their arms much 
„% more over their head, and with ſo 
* good grace, that it had a very plea- 
« ſing effect. They danced the whole 
entime with caſtagnets, which they uſe 
< admirably well. They tell megthat 
t theſe comedians; (altho“ it was in a 
little paultry town) act full as well as 
<* thoſe ea, to — ee at Ma- 
d drid.. 0169 Mt, 5 Te 26 | 

15 N WIPER] FRI Madam D- D. Aulny 
ſays The Spaniards have long paſſed 
for a proud and haughty people, 
their pride is mixed with fo. much 
*« gravity, and pompous parade, that it 
might be called an orgueil out. They 
are brave, without being raſh or guil- 
ty of temerity!; yet, they are very 
9 chekere and revengeful without be- 

N11: ECC traying 
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traying the leaſt ſign of anger. Li- 

„ beral without oſtentation, temperate 
and ſober in reſpeR'to their eating 
and drinking. Too preſumptious in 
% poſterity, too ſervile and cringing in 
© adverſity. They adore women. Are 
« patient to exceſs, obſtinate, ſlothſul, 

+ and particular;—men of honor; who 
ill keep their word at the peril of 
their lives. — They have a great deal 
„of wit and vivacity, comprehend 
e with great readineſs, and explain 
i themſelves in a very few words. 
They are prudent, but jealous be- 

yond meaſure diſintereſted, but ve- 
ry bad economiſts, ſuperſtitious to a 

degree, L and good catholics, to all 
«appearance, they write verſes with 
little or no trouble, and are capable 
of excelling in the polite arts if they 

e would but deign to apply themſelves. 
They poſſeſs: greatneſs of ſoul, ele- 
vated minds, ſteadineſs and conſtancy, 
%%» « and 
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and have that reſpect and veneration 
for women, which is not to be met 
with in any other nation“, They are 
exceedingly conceited and puffed up 
with the ideas of their own merit, 


and ſeldom render juſtice to the me- 


Tit of others. Their bravery conſiſts 


in valiantly defending themſelves 
when attacked, without recoiling, or 


fearing danger; but they are not 


overfond of ſeeking opportunities of 
ſignalizing their courage, they avoid 


every poſſibility of running into dan- 
| ger, but it is from judgment and 


ſound reaſoning, that they avoid it, 
not from timidity or cowardice.—— 
Their greateſt fault in my opinion, 
is, their paſſion for revenge; and the 
means which they employ to gratify 


it. Their maxims in reſpect to that 


matter, ſeem to me, to be abſolutely 


*- Contrary to chriſtianity, and. even 


11 5 
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his is a great deal for a French woman to ſay. 
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«to that honor they ſo; much value 
„ themſelves upon. If they; receive 
* ſo ſlight an affront, they watch 
e the firſt opportunity to aſſaſſinate (or 
* hire others to do it) the party who 
„Shas offended them. And not only 
#2, but they will oftentimes even 
0 affaffinate ' thoſe, whom they them- 
ſelves have offended; under an ap- 
„ prehenſion, that, if they do not kill, 
*'they ſhall be killed. The permiting 
«> of criminals to find a ſecure retreat 
4 ih their churches and convents, has 
1M been the means of rather encourag- 
«ing of crimes, than of preventing 
them! Murders for that reaſon, are 
1 generally committed cloſe to thoſe 
<'TanQuaries, that they may not have 
„far to go and ſecure a retreat at the 
foot of the altar, which is often po- 
* luted by the embraces of à villain, 

* hd ing the en in his hand, ſtil! 


„„ 1 * reeking 
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© reeking with the blood of hin! he has 

i Ju 1 tf * 048 e Its g 
IN ard: to en a they 
« are/very thin, and of ſmall ſtature, 
*« finely ſhaped, little heads, very black 
hair“, regular features, fine eyes, 
good teeth, and a yellow complexion, 
they wear no power, but ſeparate 
their hair on each fide, which is cut 
1 ſtrait and combed behind their ears, 
their dreſs is a very large hat (which 
eis generally worn ſlouched over their 

eyes) lined with black taffety ; 
} long cloak of black frieze, a ſword 
| of an enormous length and a con- 
ö cealed poniard.— In ſhort chis dreſs 
is ſo exceedingly outre and unbecom- 
ing, that it is impoſſible for a ſtranger 
to be eaſily reconciled to it. The 
0 Grandees are of different claſſes.— 
bi8inoq 3 val Some 


* Mademoiſelle D' Aulnoy might have added, which 
they are perpetually combing, and for good regſons. 
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Some are only created noble for life, 
66 from which, their children reap no ad- 
% vantages; their titles and honors 

dying with them, but they have the 
Aptivilege of being covered in the 
King's preſence, the ceremony of 
+4:thein creation conſiſts in nothing more 
than the Ming ſaying! Be covered, — 
The öther Grandees are named after 
their eſtates, and their titles, digni- 
ties land honors deſcend to their child- 
© reno The King in creating theſe 
i noble, uſes no other ceremony than 
e with⸗the other claſs, only he ſays: 
*© Duke or Marquis o ze covered, 
** you, and * 
adgu bogismoen I ii fg 
(MADAME; \D' Aulnoy they gives a. de- 
f, GU of Madrid. It is ſituated 

in the center“ of Spain in New Caſtile: 
«, It is a long time ſince ban of 
& 10 JULULTO Of gan if Of Spain 


* The lit Lilte ton of Huub PBs off Madrid, 
was td called Puntum, the center. 


1% Spain have choſen to keep their court 
here, becauſe of the purity ef the 
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te air and the goodneſs and ſalubrity of 


the waters, which are of ſuch pecu- 


© lar excellence, that the Cardinal In- 


ic; 


fanta, being in Flanders, would not 


drink any other, fo: that they were 
«obliged to have it ſent by ſea, in 
« tone bottles well corked. The Spa- 
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niards pretend that the founder of 
Madrid was {a Prince named Ogo 
Bianor, ſon of Tiberino, King of the 


Latins, and of Manta, a Queen, who 
was famous for her rs in aſ- 


gy” | e 292 * ( 4 
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ITE firſt thing I a upon 
my arrival in this city; was, that 
| there were neither walls nor ditch; or 
any other kind of defence; even 


their ſtrongeſt caſtles onemight force 


open, by throwing. an orange or a 


lemon it . But indeed it 
cc ould 
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* vould have been needleſs: to fortify 
4% city, which nature has already ſo 
4 ſtrongly fortified by a chain of moun- 
«*'tains-which ſurround: it on all ſides: 
The ſtreets are long andi ſtrait, and 
© very wide; but worſe paved than you 
© can conceive; for if a coach goes 
t ever ſo gently, one is bruiſed with the 
«  eontinual jolts; and the kennels are 
«like little rivers, which added to a 

great quantity of clay and dirt, makes 
4 it very diſagreeable, and the horſes 
4 are always up to their giris in mud and 
< mire, Which keeps ſplaſhing up a- 
gainſt the carriage. The houſes are 
large and handſome, chiefly built 
«with brick, and but very few with 
Ty portes cocheres. The apartments are 
« ſpacious and convenient; the ground 
e floor of all houſes: belong to the 
King, which brings eur in, a don 
e enn“ | 


Tus 
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( 
. Tat account which Madame N. Aul- 
ay gives; iof · Paſſiomeek, is te guri- 
ous to be omitted. Every one ap- 
«<, pears in Paſſion - week (ſays the Coun- 
*-teſs) particularly occupied in obſery- 
. ing their religious duties, or at leaſt 
in pretending to do ſo. Upon the 
« whole, it ĩs a confuſed ſcene made up 
of true penitents, hypocrites and lov- 
© ers, beſide a great number of ladies 


* 11 n a 


, 
0 ho fail not to go to church, under 
1 +, pretence of devotion, accompanied 
©, by their duennas, on purpole;to meet 


++, their gallants, who they are ſure; to 

«Gndiwaitingiin copc@iation of them. 

#1;Ahd-as(the,-exowd: ds always very 
great at that; time, they find no diffi- 
culty in ſtealing away to ſome houſe 
% hard by, which is previouſly prepared 

% for the reception of the lovers. -The 

*<ladies then return to the church, 

„ where they find their women very 

8 188 in looking for them, whom they 
pretend 
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«© pretend to be exceedingly angry, 
for loofing fight of them. So that 
„ the huſband who has taken care to 
guard his dear wife well, all the year, 
_ «© Toſes her at the very time ſhe ought 
e to be moſt faithful, 2 more ioc 
8 employ ry . 


„% NoTHING can be conceived more 
* ſhocking than a cuſtom the men have 
«© of ſcourging themſelves in Paſſion- 
« week. I was ready to faint at this 
fight the firſt-time I ſaw this diſcipline 
performed. To me; that very fine 
** ſprftacle, (ſo they call it) is a moſt 
* horrid one. Figure to yourſelf a 
« man's laſhing his naked body cloſe to 
you, and covering you with his 
bloed; and yet this is looked upon 
6 by them, as a great plece of gallant- 
ry, and the lady fo beſprinkled con- 
“ fiders it as an high honor confer- 
red upon her, for which, with a Jow 
Vol. II. K — > ©: ceurten 
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courteſy, ſhe returns the penitent 
thanks. There are even maſters to 
teach the rules of giving the diſci- 


pline with a good grace. The Che- 


valiers de la diſcipline wear a petticoat 
of fine cambric which reaches down 
to their feet. It is plaited with very 
ſmall plaits, and is ſo exceedingly 
full, that there are fifty ells of cam- 


bric in them, which appears to me an 


aſtoniſhing quantity. Their hat is 
three times as high as a ſugar loaf, 
and of the ſame figure, covered with 


fine holland, and there falls from it 
another piece of cloth which covers 


the face, and the ſore part of the bo- 
dy. They leave two little holes 
only to peep. through. There are 
alſo two other holes much larger cut 
out ſrom the waiſtcoat which leaves 
much of the ſhoulder naked, to re- 
ceive the laſh of diſcipline. They 
have white gloves and ſhoes and 
« their 


6 
« their waiſtcoat ſleeves are tied down 
% with ribbon. Thoſe who give them 
„ ſelves the diſcipline with the beſt 
grace, never ule any geſtures of the 
arm, but it muſt be all done by a ſud- 
den jerk of the wriſt—and they do 
it with ſuch art, that the blood which 
e ſpouts out from the wound, does not 
*. ſpoil their cloaths in the leaſt; they 
% give themſelves ſuch terrible laſhes 
on the ſhoulders, that the blood iſſues 
% from it like a ſtream, and this they 
„ do with wonderful patience and for- 
„ titude, before the houſes of their 
“ miſtreſſes, who ſeem to take great 
“ delight in ſeeing them from their let- 
„ tice windows, and will even by ſome 
+ ſigns they make, ſpur them on to re- 
% double their ſtripes. But the great- 
*« eſt diverſion is, when this ceremony 
is performed by perſons of great 
% quality.—They firſt, inform their 
friends of their intention, who all- 
K 2 9 8 
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go well armed to accompany the 
noble penitent. It happened that 
the Duke de Vejar, and the Marquis 
de Villa Hermoſa went upon this ex- 
pedition the ſame night. The Duke 
ſet out from his houſe at nine o'clock 
lighted by an hundred wax flambeaus, 
which were carried before him, two 
and two, he was followed by ſixty 
of his friends who with all their pages 
and lackies, made a very long pro- 
ceſſion, all the ladies were at their 
windows and balconies, which vere 


covered with tapeſtry and lighted by 
flambeaus fixed on each fide, that 
they might fee, and be the better 


cc. 


ſeen. Sometimes there happens a 


t great fracas when two chevaliers of 


cs 
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bigh rank meet in the ſame ſtreet with 


all their ſuite, and that happened to 


be the caſe with this Duke and Mar- 
quis, each party diſputed the upper 


pavement and neither would yield. 
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The valets who held the flambeaus; 
tried to ſet fire to the beards, and 


hair of the domeſtics of the oppoſite 
party, and the friends of one fide, 


drew their ſwords againſt the friends 
of the other, till at laſt, the two 
heroes, who had' no other Weapons 


than their rods of diſcipline, came 
to cloſe, and ſingle combat; after 
having broken their rods about the 
ears of each other, and covered the 


ground with the little knots of cord 


with which they are made, they then 
went to boxing like two porters. 
Nevertheleſs, it was impoſſible to 
help laughing at this mummery, 


though they wounded each other 


terribly. It has even ſometimes hap- 
pened that each party have loſt their 
lives, owing to theſe pious expeditions; 
for tis no uncommon thing, for two 
men who have had fome enmity to- 
wards each other, to meet purpoſely 
K 3 * On 
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on theſe occaſions, to ſatisfy their re- 
venge, as the ſurviving party (if either 
ſhould be killed) would not be called 
to an account.— But to return to our 
illuſtrious penitents: The Duke de 
Vejar was obliged at laſt to yield to 
the Marquis de Villa Hermoſa, after 
which they gathered up the cords and 
made them up again for ſolo dil- 
cipline as well as they could: Their 
great hats which tumbled off in the 
fray, were all over dirt and mire, 
but they were again put on the heads 
of the penitents, and the proceſſion 
then moved on with more gravity 
than ever, and paraded it through 


half the town. The Duke was de- 


termined to have his revenge the next 
day, but the King forbad both him, 
and the Marquis, to ſtir out of their 


houſes. I muſt not forget to mention 


that as ſoon as theſe pious and devout 
perſonages returned home, there was 
a very 


CH. 
%a ͤ very grand ſupper prepared for 


s their friends, who highly compli- 


% mented the penitents, aſſuring them 
that they never ſaw any men give 
... © themſelves the diſcipline with a more 
FM Geh bonne * et tres comme u il fu.” 


if DAulney raſh K 


other circumſtances equally abſurd, 
and ridiculous, which appear more 
like the extravagant tales of a ro- 
mance, than ſerious matter of fact, the 
Counteſs herſelf indeed ſeems aware 
of this, by her finiſhing one of her 
letters in the following manner: Do 
not imagine that I tell you theſe ex- 
© traordinary things by way of embel- 
« liſhing my letter to amuſe you, no: 
1 | give you my word, 'tis ſtrictly true 
« all that I tell you, and which you 
« may be affured of, by every one 
© who has been at Madrid.” 


 MapaAMe 
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Mapane D. Aulnoy i in another work, 


intitled Memozres de la Cour D'Eſpagne 
relates every circumſtance worthy of 
obſervation that paſſed at the court of 
Charles the ſecond, to the commence- 
ment of that Prince's marriage with the 
neice of Lewis the XIV. When 
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the King (ſays Madame D' Aulnoy) 
had attained the age of fifteen, he 
became paſſionately in love with Ma- 
demoiſelle, neice of Lewis XIV, both 
from the portraits he had ſeen of that 
incomparable Princeſs, and likewiſe 
from the accounts which had been 
given him by many noblemen who 
had been at the French court. At 
length, the King demanded the Prin- 
ceſs in marriage, which vas readily 
accepted of, by the court of France. 
I cannot poſſibly (ſays this. lady) de- 


ſcribe all the ceremonies which. were 
* uſed from the time that the Princeſs 


n the frontiers of Spain, 
„during 
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during the journey, nor after the 
« marriage. Thoſe who accompanied 


„the young Queen, on her journey, 


did not fail to prejudice her againſt 


the Queen mother. The Camarera 
„Major (whom we have mentioned in 
„% Madame de Villars letters) ſeemed to 
take entire poſſeſſion of the young 
Queen from the moment fhe ſet her 


foot into Spain, and who ſoon felt 


« the difference between a French and 
* Spaniſh court. The Camarera Ma- 
. jor is in ſhort, a ſpy upon the Prin- 

„ ceſs, and endeavored to make her 
* believe that her mother-in-law, the 
„Queen mother, was her ſecret enemy. 
„She likewiſe ingratiated herſelf into 
* the King's good opinion, and endea- 


* yored to inſpire him with jealouſy 


4 againſt the young Queen, whom ſhe 
* treated like a child. But that Prin- 
* ceſs did not want penetration to per- 
** ceive the artifices of the Camarera 

Major, 
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Major, and was convinced that the 


Queen Mother who had received her 
„with every demonſtration of regard, 
„ and maternal affection, would in the 
* end prove her beſt friend.” 


Madame D' Aulnoy relates a ſingular 
circumſtance, which ſhews the unac- 
countable ſeverity which reigns in the 
cuſtoms and manners of Spain.—One 


ol the greateſt enjoyments the young 


Queen had, was to partake, of the di- 
verſion of the chace. The King who 
loved her tenderly, and knew her taſte, 


had procured her ſome of the fineſt 


horſes from Andalouſie. The Queen un- 
fortunately fixed upon one which was 
rather mettleſome, and mounted it. But 
ſhe was no ſooner ſeated upon the ſad- 
dle, than the creature began to prance 
and be very refractory, and ſoon threw 
the Queen off, whoſe foot was entan- 


gled in the ſtirrup. The horſe feeling 


himſelf, 
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himſelf embarraſſed by this accident, 
was more furious than ever, and drag- 
ged the Queen about the court-yard of 
the palace. The King who ſaw the ac 
cident from his balcony, was almoſt. 
diſtracted Ihe court-yard was full of 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction, beſide a 


great number of the King's guards. 
Vet, ſtrange to relate, none dared to 


run the riſque of aſſiſting the Queen, 


as no man is permitted to touch a Queen 
of Spain, particularly her feet, except 


ſome very young pages, whole office 
it is to aſſiſt in putting on her chapins 


(ſandals) when ſhe rides. But theſe 
pages were too young and too little to 


be of any uſe in extricating her from 


ſo perilous a ſituation. At length, two 


Cavaliers named Louis de las Torres, and 


Don Fuan de foto Mayor, were reſolved 
to fave the Qeeen whatever the conſe- 
quence might be to themſelves; one 


ſeized the horſe's bridle, whilſt the 
other 
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other diſengaged the Queen's foot 
from the ftirrup, in doing which he diſ- 
located his own finger. The two Cava- 
liers had no ſooner rendered the Queen 
that important ſervice, than they imme- 
diately mounted their horſes and gal- 
loped off with the utmoſt ſpeed, and 
got to a conſiderable diſtance from the 


: city to conceal themſelves from the 


King's unreaſonable wrath. Meanwhile, 
a young nobleman belonging to the 
court, who was their friend, went'to the 
Queen, and told her in the moſt reſpect- 
ful and ſubmiſſii e terms, that the Cava- 


liers who had been fo fortunate as to 


ſave her Majeſty's life, had every thing 
to fear, unleſs ſhe had the goodneſs to 
ſpeak to the King in' their' favor, as it 
was death for any man to touch a Queen 


of Spain, particularly her feet The 


King who bad flown down to the 
Queen's affiſtance, was overjoyed to 


find ſhe was out of danger, having re- 


ceived 


(116 Þ 
ceived only a flight wound. He rea- 
dily granted the Queen's petition in 
favor of the generous culprits, who. 
were immediately ſent for to court, and 
received the recompence which was due 
to them. For the King not only load- 
ed them with the moſt coſtly preſents, 
but graciouſly conferred upon them, 
and their family, many 7 marks of 
; his favor. | 


"ws nabend de la Ge 4 agen 
is another work of Madame D'Aulnoy, i in 
which ſhe relates ſome fingular anee- 


dotes which: happened among perſons 


of the firſt diſtinction, at the court of 
Charles the ſecond of England. The 
principal perſonages who are mentioned 
in theſe memoirs, are the Duke of 
Monmouth, natural ſon of Charles the 
ſecond,” the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Eatl:of Arran, their conſorts, and a 
certain beautiful young lady named A- 
r . melia, 


— 
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melia, maid of honor to the Ducheſs 
of York. In her, according to Ma- 
dame D Aulnoy, were united all the 
charms of wit, youth and beauty, ad- 
ded to which, ſhe excelled in the polite 
arts, and was in every reſpe@ a moſt 5 
accompliſhed perſon. The Duke of 
Monmouth (who had been but a ſhort 
time married to a lady, in the choice of 
whom, the Duke's heart made ' but a 
{mall part, as he did it purely in obe- 
dience to the will of the King his father) 
could not ſee Amelia and be inſenſible 
to her charms. He omitted no oppor- 
\tunity of being in her company to enjoy 
the inexpreſſible happineſs of converſing 
with that charming perſon; but it was 
but ſeldom that he could obtain it, as 
the governeſs who was appointed to ſu- 
| perintend, and watch over the conduRt 
of the young maids of honor, knew 
how dangerous a thing it was to allow 
them too frequently the liberty of con- 
| | verſing 


C }) 
verſing with the courtiers. But one 
day, as this exact ſurveillante, hap- 
pened to be too much indiſpoſed to 
accompany the Ducheſs of York on a 
party of pleaſure, which that Princeſs 
had made on the river Thames, the Duke 
of Monmouth took that opportunity to 
declare his paſſion to Amelia. * 
| *. know not, (ſaid he to that lovely wo- 
man) ho to be content, Madam, with 
« my preſent deſtiny. You will not 
e deign to love me, and I know that 
% you do not hate Lord Arran. My 
«Lord (ſaid Amelia bluſhing) thoſe 
% ho pretend to be acquainted with 
e the ſentiments of my heart, have 
.* miſinformed you; the Earl of Arran 
te thinks not about me, I know he has 
already a miſtreſs who is highly de- 
„ ſerving of his attachment, and I 
- * ought likewiſe to aſſure you, that if 
“I was capable of wiſhing well to one 
man in preference to another, you 
* Ls - * would 


* 
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would poſſeſs the firſt place in my eſ- 


* teem. What you tell me (replied 


the Duke) might poſſibly have con- 
ſoled me, if I had felt leſs, and could 


have been contented with what I 
look upon as merely a compliment, 


but the paſſion I feel for you, is too 
deeply fixed, not to require ſomething 


more in return, than polite lan- 


guage. Ah! (rephed Amelia with 


an air of pleaſantry) what is it you 


would have of me? I would (added 
the Duke putting on a ſerious coun- 
tenance) poſſeſs all your tenderneſs 


Ao you think that too much to give 
in return for the inviolable affection 


I feel for you? Yes, (replied Ame- 
Ita ſmiling) I think it a great deal too 
much, and you ought to be aſhamed 


for aſking of me fo much, as I am 
ſure I ought to be, if I was to liſten 


to your indifcreet requeſt.” 


MEANWHILE, 


( 149 ) 


MzanwuiLz, the Earl of Arran, 
who followed her highneſs in another 
barge, could not keep his eyes off the 


Duke, and Amelia, who he perceived 
were in very ſamiliar converſation to- 


gether.—This nobleman, loved Amelia 


with the utmoſt tenderneſs, but had 
hitherto, concealed his paſſion, on ac- 


count of a particular engagement he had 
, and, became impatient 
to find out ſome method to put an end 
to Amelia's diſcourſe with the Duke, at 
which he felt inexpreſſible uneaſineſs. 
He had a little favorite dog with him 
in the barge, well known to the whole 
court, the Earl took him up under a 
pretence of careſſing him, and let him 


with Lady 


fall into the river, and then made a 


great outcry. to have him taken out,— 


All-the ladies began immediately to in- 


tereſt themſelves in the dog's ſafety, 


particularly Lady who accom- 


panied her Highneſs, and could not ſee 
5 e with. 


3 

with indifference, any wiefortune. befall 
the leaſt object of the Earl's regard, as 
ſhe tenderly loved him. As ſoon as the 
boatmen had taken the dog out of the 

water, Lady —— advanced to the fide 
of the barge which was cloſe” to that 
in which the Earl was, crying out, 
© Come my Lord, her Highneſs gives 
* you permiſſion to come and' rejoice 


« with us that dan of faithful I 1s 
46 faved. 2 Haw | 


Tux Fart joyfully accepted of che in- 
vitation, and eagerly jumped into her 
Highneſs's barge, where, after reſpe&- 
fully ſaluting the Ducheſs of York, he 
placed himſelf by Lady —— but it was 
only for a few minutes for his obje& 
was Amelia, to whom he. drew near, 
and with a dejefted air reproached her 

for having ſhewn fo little inquietude 

about the ſafety of his dog. The Duke 
of Monmouth piqued at the Earl's in- 
"£4 terrupting 
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terrupting them, replied to his re- 


proaches with a tart piece of raillery, 
but Amelia ſpoke with ſoftneſs and com- 


placency, (faying) There is more ca- 


4 Fi than reaſon; in your reproaches. 
Alt is fome conſolation however to 
me (replied he) to find you are able 
to diſcover my vexation.” The Earl 
was going on, but was interrupted by 

Lady —— who feeling impatient at his 


leaving her, called him under the pre- 


tence of ſhewing him a diamond brace- 
let which ſhe had purchaſed that morn- 
ing. She then took occaſion to upbraid 


him with being guilty of infidelity and 


indifference. While ſhe was complain 
ing to the Ea rl, the Duke of Monmouth 


was chagrined on his fide, and reproach- 185 | 


ed the young Amelia, (ſaying) © You 


« thought to diſguiſe your ſentiments 


© for the Earl of Arran, but it is not 
* difficult for me to diſcover the impreſ- 
LD ſion he has made on your heart. Do 


66 you | 
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e you think i it then ſo eaſy a matter to 


deceive me? Do you imagine, in- 


<« ſpite of the pains you took to conceal 
« it, that I could not perceive that you 
te betrayed a ſenſibility. you feel not for 


* me?” Here the Duke pauled, and 


fighing, waited for Amelia's reply, who 
endeavored by every argument in her 
power to diſſuade the Duke from en- 
couragirg thoſe ſentiments, but all her 
efforts proved ineffectual. Their ex- 
curſion on the Thames being finiſhed, 
they landed, and the company diſperſed. 


The Ducheſs of Monmouth who had 


been a witneſs of all that had paſſed be- 
tween the Duke and Amelia, reſolved 
to go and complain to the King of her 
huſband's infidelity, and as ſhe did not 
find (upon her quitting the Princeſs) 


either her chair or any of her atten- 


dance, ſhe went alone in the park to 
wait for them there ; but that ſhe might 
paſs unobſerved, ſhe choſe to walk in 

1 9 N die 
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the moſt obſcure and gloomy part, me- 
. ditating by the light of the moon, what 
ſhe would ſay to the King. While ſhe 
was thus deeply immerged in thought, 
ſhe was perceived by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who thinking it was his miſtreſs 
for whom he was waiting in expeRation, 
advanced towards her with the eagerneſs 
of an ardent lover. As he did not en- 
deavor to conceal himſelf, he was eafily 
known by the Ducheſs, who on the 
other hand, ſo well counterfeited- her 
voice (beſide being wrapped up in a 
large cloak) that ſhe- was not at all ſuſ- 
petted by the Duke, ſhe therefore gueſ- 
fing the truth, determined to carry on 
the deception, and pretended to be very 
angry, upbraiding him for not keeping 
his appointment. The Duke imagining 
chat his miſtreſs, was exceedingly out of 
humour with him, fell on his knees and 
endeavored by the tendereſt expreſſions 
to wo ber. upon which, the Ducheſs 
burſt 
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burſt into a fit of laughter, and ſoon diſ- 
covered to the Duke the error he was 
in, 


In the mean time, the Ducheſs of 
Buckingham, who had followed her 
huſband at a little diſtance, and per- 
ceiving all that had paſſed, tho' ſhe was 
unable to hear what they ſaid, thought 
herſelf abſolutely certain of the infidelity 
of her huſband, of which ſhe was ſo well 
convinced, that ſhe would not wait to 
be further informed, but immediately 
left the park with an intention of going 
to Whitehall to the King.—This droll 
miſtake was preſently followed by ano- 
ther, for the Duke of Monmouth who 
had juſt taken leave of her Highneſs, 
and was croſſing the park to his own 
houſe, perceived his wife in one of the 
private walks, and made not the leaſt 
doubt but ſhe came there with an inten- 
tion of revenging the attention he had 
ſhewn 


ſhewn to Amelia in the barge, beſide 
ſome other little infidelities which he had 
been guilty of. He therefore haſtened 


near to the place where ſhe then was, 
and ſeeing a man in cloſe conference 
with her, advanced very ſoftly to hear 
their converſation, —but what was his 


| ſurpriſe, when he heard her ſay in a 


loud and angry tone; keep your 


* counſel my Lord for another, for 1 
am reſolved to complain to the King, 


© of the Duke of Monmonth's conduct.“ 
The Duke not only heard this reſolution 


of his wife's, but likewiſe perceived it 
was the Duke of Buckingham to whom 


ſhe addreſſed her diſcourſe, he therefore 
quickly retired, determining to be be- 
fore-hand with his Ducheſs, for though 
his mind was at eaſe in reſpe& to his 
wife's conduct, he felt ſome inquietude 
at the thoughts of her making com- 
plaints of him to the King, who it ſeems 
had, but a ſhort time before, ſtrongly - 


recommended 
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ed to the Duke, to be cau- 

tious of giving any cauſe of uneaſineſs 
to the Ducheſs, who had been made 
frequently very unhappy by his con- 
tinual infidelities, and the Duke had 
given his word to the King, that he 
never would give her any more reaſon 
to be diſſatisfied with him on that ac- 
count. Tbe Duke thinking therefore 
to take his advantage of the Ducheſs 
by going firſt, haſtened to the King's 
apartment, which he no ſoaner entered, 
but he met the Ducheſs of Buckingham 
coming out in tears, for ſhe likewiſe 
had been making her lamentations to 
his Majeſty. The Duke of Monmouth 
then addreſſed his father as follows. 
« Sire, I come to inform you that 1 
% ſaw my wife within this quarter of an 
 < hour, walking in the park, and 1 
have reaſon to ſuſpe& from what I 
© Was a witneſs of, that ſhe is falſe to 


me. I proteſt to your Majeſty, if it 
| HYD * had 


— 
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had not THY out of reſpect to you, 
“ J would have inſtantly done myſelf 


« juſtice upon the ſpot. The King 


was ſo greatly aſtoniſhed at what he 
heard, that he was for ſome moments 


ſilent, — and then turning to the Duke, 
ſaid; Are you quite ſure that what 


vou tell me is true? ſhe cannot poſ- 


fibly have the confidence (continues 


the Duke) to deny the fact, when! 
* ſhall tax her before your Majeſty 


+ + with ſome particular circumſtances 
-** which I was an eye witneſs of.“ 
The Duke had but juſt done freaking, 


when the Ducheſs entered the apart- 
ment; her huſband being preſent; did 


not prevent her from making her griev- 
ances known to the King, who liſtened 


to her with great attention—and then 


gently reproached her for her own con- 


duct, which ſeemed to him ſo highly 


blameable. The Ducheſs found no dif- 


ficulty in clearing herſelf from the 
Vol. II. . „ 
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Duke's accuſation, and ſoon convinced 
the King of her huſband's miſtake. — 
This led to another diſcovery, which 
was, that the Ducheſs of Buckingham 
was likewiſe in the ſame error. The 
King therefore immediately ſent for 
her, to calm her inquietude, and alſo 
for the Duke of Buckingham by the 
Earl of - , who had the misfortune 
to find that nobleman, at his wife's feet. 
All theſe perſonages were ordered to 
appear before the King, when his Ma- 
jeſty told them, that they never ſhould 
encourage ſuſpicion and jealouſy, nor 
depend always on appearances, which 
in a thouſand inſtances would deceive 
them, and perhaps make them wretched 
and miſerable the reſt of their lives. 


Wu have given this anecdote of the 
court of our Charles the ſecond, but as 
it does not appear that Madame D' Aulnoy 
ever viſited England, it is probable that 

this 


(9) 
I medley of miſtakes is an invention 
of her own, and founded on the well 
| known vicious and intriguing court of 
Charles the ſecond, we therefore leave 


it to the reader, as we received i It from 
the relater. 


Madame D' Aulnoy in giving an account 
of ſome pictures at Madrid painted by 
Morales a native of Spain, and an excel- 
lent artiſt, ſays, he lived to a great 
age, and loaded with miſery, but that 
Philip the ſecond paſling through Bad- 
gots, the town Morales lived in, would 
needs fee him; and ſeeing him, faid, 
you are very old Morales :—Yes Sire, 
and very poor too, replied-Moralets. The 
King ordered him two hundred ducats 
for his dinner, and an hundred more 


for his ſupper.* 
M 2 „ FRE 
* We cannot help giving an inſtance of Royal Mu- 


nificence to a painter nearer home, —Goupes, an artiſt. 
not inferior to Morales, was in high favor with the Prince 
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HE literary productions of Ma- 
; dame de Clapiſſon, Madame De/- 
loges, M#*. Duhamel, Mae. Vieux, Me. 
Tier, and M. Liborel, afford but little 


amuſement. 
MAD E- 


of Wales, our gracious King's father, and he daily at- 
tended his Royal Highneſs to paint pictures, ſome of 
which, were not fit for the public eye. One morning 
upon Goupee's arrival at Leiceſter-Houſe ; come Gou- 
peẽ, ſaid the Prince, fit down and paint me a picture on 
ſuch a ſubject. But Goupeẽ perceiving Prince George 
(his preſent Majeſty) a priſoner behind a chair, took the 
liberty humbly to repreſent to his Royal patron, how 
impoſſible it was for him to fit down to execute His 
Royal Highneſs's commands with ſpirit, while the Prince 
was ſtanding, and under his Royal diſpleaſure. Come 
out George then, ſaid the good natured Prince, Goupeẽ 
has releaſed you. When Goupee was eighty four and 
very. poor, he had a mad woman to nurſe and maintain 
when old, who was the object of his delight when young, 
he therefore put himſelf often in the King's fight at-Ken- 
ſington where he lived, At length, the King ſtopped his 
coach and called him to him. How do you do Gounes, 
ſaid the King, and after a few other queſtions aſked him 
if he had enough to live upon? Little enough indeed, 
replied Goupese, and as I once took your Majeſty o of 
- priſon, J hope you will not let me go into one, His 
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MaADEMOISELLE DE LA FO R CE.. 


TAS daughter to the Marquis. de 
Caftelmoron, Governor of Mont- 
belliard and Belfort.—She was born in 
the caſtle of Caſenoue in 1650, and died 
at Paris, at the age of ſeventy four. 
She compoſed a great number of ro- 
mances, which are written in an elegant, 
and eaſy ſtyle, in which ſhe diſcovers, 
great ſenſibility, and a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and to thoſe readers, who 
take pleaſure in reading ſuch kind of 
performances, they certainly would af- 
ford a great deal of entertainment. 
e we in ure a few extracts from 

| M 3 2 5 another 


Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed t to > order Goupeẽ a guinea | 
a week for his life, which he enjoyed for fome weeks, 
dying ſoon after When Goupet was fuddenly in- 
formed. of the late Prince of Wales's death, it ſo effected 
him, that he broke a blood veſlel inſtantly, and brought 
up two quarts of blood. —Such was his affection for his 
Royal patron. F his anecdote we relate as we received. 


it from the poor old man's mouth. 
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anather work of Me. de la Force, in- 
titled, Memoire Hi iſtorigue, ou anecdote 
Salante et Secrette, de la Ducheſſe de 
Bar, in which there are interſperſed, 
ſome entertaining anecdotes. In the 
preface to this work, the author ſays: 


The mutual engagements between 
Catherine de Bourbon Princeſs de Na- 
varre, (ſiſter to Henry IV.) and the 


Count de Sorſſons her couſin german, 
are among thoſe number of fatts, 


which have been either omitted, or 
but ſlightly touched upon, by the 


hiſtorians in the reign of Henry IV. 
Nevertheleſs, it is certainly true, that 
his. Majeſty was ſo fearful of that al- 
liance taking place, that he neglected 


the reduction of many provinces, by 
ſtaying at home to watch the nanœu- 


vres of his ſiſter and the count. The 
3 mutual affection and conſtancy which 


ſubſiſted for upwards of ten years be- 


«tween theſe... two illuſtrious lovers, 


«© in 


— 


( 133 'F: 


in ſpite of: all the e which were 


« uſed to deſtroy: that happineſs, which 


they vainly flattered themſelves would 
be the reward of their fidelity) ap- + 
«pears ſo extraordinary, that I flatter 


TY myſelf, it will. afford the public ſome 


* pleaſure in being made acquainted 


with theſe memoirs, in which, I have 


% endeavored to ſelect ſome events, 
« which cannot but be intereſting, and 


«are va little known, i : 


Tux bert enters into A curious 
detail of the different intereſts which 


divided the court of Henry de Valois. 


And then ſpeaks of the Count de Soiſſons 


(brother to the Prince of Conde) who 


being brought up inthe Roman catholic 


religion, was of.-courſe ſtrongly allied 
to the court party. Hef was twenty-two 
years old, when firſt he became ac- 


quainted with the Princeſs de Navarre, 
and remarkably handſome, well made, 
5 and 
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and of a captivating addreſs, but his 
haughty and choleric temper, joined 
to his unbounded ambition, rendered 
him rather hateful to the reſt of the 


| Princes. of the blood. —— The marri- 


age of his brother the Prince of Conde, 
with Mademoiſelle de la Tremoville, was 


ſolemnized at Angers, in the preſence 


of Henry IV, and his ſiſter the Princeſs 


de Navarre; then it was, that the Count 


de Soiſſons firit ſaw that amiable Princeſs, 
who poſſeſſed all the virtues of her il- 
luſtrious grandmother Marguerite de Va- 
bois, as well as thoſe of her own mother 
Fean D'Albret. The Count was greatly 
firnck with her perſonal beauty, but the 
qualities of her mind, and the ſweet- 
neſs of her diſpoſition, gained ſo great 
an afcendency over him, that he was 
for ever riveted to that lovely Princeſs 


by the ſtrongeſt ties of the moſt tender 


affection, which nothing but death 
alone was able to put a period to. 
Hen RY, 


a 

HENRY, who ardently wiſhed for a 
re-union among the Princes of the 
blood, at firſt, favored the Count's 

pretenſions to his ſiſter, hoping by that 
means, to bring him over to eſpouſe 
his intereſts. But the Duke de Mont- 
benſier, and the Duke de Guiſe, were 
jealous. of that alliance, being appre- 
| henfive, that the Count de Soiſſons would 
attach himſelf to the King of Navarre, 
and the reſt of the Huguenot Princes, 
and thereby add to the ſtrength of the 
Huguenot party. To prevent which, if 
poſſible, they artfully got it whiſpered 
into Henry's ear, that the Count only 
pretended to eſpouſe the Huguenot in- 
tereſt, in hopes by that means, to obtain 
the Princeſs in marriage. Henry was 
eaſily perſuaded to credit this report, 
and ſuſpeRing, that there was more am- 
bition than love, in the Count's attach- 
ment to his ſiſter, begged of her not to 
tank of him APY: more. The Princeſs 
was 


"+ 


x? 


( 136) 
was as much aſtoniſhed, as afflicted at 
what her brother had told her, love and 


indignation, by turns, agitated her 


mind — but her affettions however, were 
too deeply engaged to think of taking 
a final leave of her lover, without firſt 
giving him an opportunity of clearing 


himſelf from ſuch black ſuſpicions, which 


called both his leve, and honor, in 
queſtion. The Count ſoon found an 
alteration in the behaviour of the Prin- 
cefs, the conſequence of which was an 
eclairciſſement, in which he had the happi- 
neſs to clear himſelf fully to the ſatis- 
faction of the Princeſs. The Count 


who really loved her with unbounded 
affection, was determined, moreover, 


to give her the utmoſt proof of the fin- 
cerity of his paſſion, by immediately 


| abandoning the Chatholic party, and 
publickly eſpouſing that of the King's, 


T his conduct endeared him more than 
ever to the Princeſs, and Henry ap- 
peared 


( 197"). 
once more to favor his preten- 
ſions to his filter, and even went ſo far 
as to fix the day for the celebration of 
their nuptials, but never Intended to 
keep his word. 


By the artful management of hs 
Duke de Guiſe, he was led to ſuſpect 
that the Count's ſudden attachment to 

the Huguenots was not ſincere, which 

| ſecretly determined him never to con- 
ſent to the match.—Henry, who was no 

ſtranger to his ſiſter's great affection for 
the Count, knew it would be a difficult 

_ taſk to perſuade her to break off with 

him; therefore was reſolved to confider 

of ſome method to alienate their affec- 
tions from each other, without having 
it ſuſpected he had any hand in it.— 

For which purpoſe, he conſulted his 

favorite, the Marquis de Roſni, who im- 

mediately undertook the affair himſelf. 

The ſcheme was plan d and executed by 
9 5 the 


(WP 3 
the Marquis in the following manner.— 
He pretended to be upon bad terms with 
Henry, and endeavored to gain the con- 
fidence of the Count, who entruſted . 
him with his letters to the princeſs; but 
inſtead of giving the originals, he forged 
others in a leſs tender ftrain.—— The 
Marquis, likewiſe gained over to his in- 
tereſt the Princeſs's confidant, who de- 
livered to him all: her miſtreſs's letters 
to the Count, into his hands.—Thoſe 
letters underwent the ſame fate, till at 

laſt, the correſpondence grew ſo cool, 
that they ceaſed writing to each other. 
For ſome time this plot ſucceeded, but 
by ſome accident, it was at length diſ- 
covered by the lovers, who deeply felt 
the injurious manner with which they 
were treated. Henry, however, was 
determined to put an end to all their 
hopes of ever being united to each other, 
by marrying his ſiſter to the Duke de 
Bar, and the Count to a rich heireſs, 


of 


(459) 


of one of the nobleſt families in France. 


But neither of them, long ſurvived their 


© cruel ſeparation, for the Ducheſs died 


in leſs than a year after her marriage, 
and her death was ſoon followed, by 


that of the Count 8. 


þ Mite de H Force, in relating ſome 
anecdotes of Henry IIId. ſays, That 


Prince entirely loſt the affection of his 


pariſians, owing to the prodigious favors 
which he heaped upon ſome particular 
favorites of his court, they alone re- 
ceived all the benefits, whilſt thoſe who 


merited it by their eſſential ſervices to 


their King and Country, were diſre- 


garded, and totally neglected. The 
Duke de Guife upon all occaſions, ſhew- | 
ed his contempt to the King's minions, 
and likewiſe the famous Buſſi D'Amboiſe, 


took particular pleafure in thwarting 
their authority, and trampling on their 


power. This extreme hatred towards 
„ N 
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the King's creatures cauſed perpetual 
diſſenſions at court, and produced at 
laſt, the death of Maugi ron, and Quelus, 
who were both killed iti a duel. | Quelus, 
the chief favorite, was ſtabbed i in nine- 
teen places, and in that condition was 
carried to the Hotel de Boiſſi, where he 
languiſhed in extreme miſery, for more 
than a month, during which time, the 
King never failed ſeeing him every day 
and expreſſed the greateſt anxicty for 
him, declaring that if he recovered, he 
would give him a hundred thouſand 
crowns, and alſo promiſed the ſurgeons 
a hundred thouſand livres, if they 
were able to cure him of his wounds. 
Quelus was touched with ſentiments of 
the higheſt gratitude towards Henry, for 
. fo many marks of his affection and ge- 
nerolity to him ; -his laſt dying words 


were: An mon Noi, mon Roi The 


EKing wept, and was inconſolable, they 
even add, that the King kiſſed both him 


and 


id 


( 14t ) 
and Maugiron after they were dead*, 
and cut off locks of their hair, which 
were remarkably fine and of a light 
colour. A little while after, he had 
the mortification to hear that Saint-Me- 
grin, was aſſaſſinated. —The King order- 
ed that he ſhould be buried near the 
remains of his two dear favorites, and 
they were all three interred in the church 
of St. Paul, and a moſt ſuperb and mag- 


nificent monument was ereQed to their 
memory. This conduct of Henry's, 


gained him the utmoſt contempt, and 


| hatred. The people publicly expreſſed 


their reſentment, and were ten times 
more violent againſt the reſt of his fa- 
vorites who had hitherto eſcaped their 


indignation and fury. The Duke of 
b aſe became more emboldened. and 


Ne $4. formed 


\# Modeſty (ne Mlle. 'S 40 Force will not permit 
us to report the baſe and criminal actions, with which a 
they accuſe Henry upon this occaſion, 
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ges by degrees the ut wo conful- 
ſion in the Rate | 


_— King after the death of his fa- 
vorites was, however, perfectly recon- 
ciled to bis young Queen, was as aſſidi- 
ous as a lover, and uſed to paſs, almoſt 
all the mornings with her. He would 
often divert himſelf with dreſſing in 
woman's apparel, with patches on his 
face, and his neck uncovered, orna- 
mented with a great quantity of, very. 
large pearls, . The. ridiculous- manner, 
in which, he laviſhed away great ſums 
of money alſo. created him, many ene- 
mies. It coſt him above an hundred 
thouſand. crowns a year in. little lap-dogs, 
monkeys, paroquets, &c. At one time 
he gave a repas to Monſieur au Pleſſes-les 
Tours, when they were ſerved by ladies 
in mens cloaths dreſſed alike, in green 
filk. In the midſt of theſe fooleries 
he was devout.to excels, would go from 
» church 


(i 1885 )) 
church to church, on foot, to gain the- 
jubilee by and would pray in the ſtreets, 
at the foot of ſome of the oratories 
which had been put there by his order. 
This kind of inconſiſtent conduct, gave 
occaſion for ſome droll jeſts to Be ſtuck 
up at the corners of the ſtreets as fol- 
los: Henri par la grace de ſa mere, Roi 
de France inutile, Roi de pologne imagi- 

nat re, concierge du Louvre, Marguillier 
de Saint Germain — L Auxerrois, Gendre 
de colas, valet de chambre de ſa Femme, 
mercier du palais, & Gardien des n i 
1 mendians de 11 Kc. a 


Fer bollö wing iantedor Winckited.by. 
Ml. de la Force. The old Cardinal de 
Lorraine, a man remarkable for his wit 


and humour, uſed always to wear a purſe 


hanging to his neck, ſaying, the purſe 
which he carried in his pocket was for 
his Own uſe, but that which he wore 
about his neck was for the uſe of the 

Ng poor. 
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poor. One day as he was playing at 
billiards with Henry IId. (un filou n a 
' ſharper, came lily: behind him and cut 
it off, but perceiving that the King ſaw 
the tranſaction, he made a ſign to him 
to take no notice of it. — The. King, 
who imagined it was done by ſome in- 
timate friend of the Cardinal's, highly 
enjoyed the joke, and as he was upon 
| honor to keep the ſecret, ſaid nothing 
till he and the Cardinal went into the 
ſtreet, where Henry percewing a good 
many poor objects at a ſmall, diſtance 
(for the ſake of a little more diverſion 
at the Cardinal's expence) excited the 
good old prelate's charity, ho ſearching 
for his purſe diſcovered the theft; upon 
which, the King burſt in laughter, and 
aſter ſome time amuſing; himſelf with 
| the trick ue re been. 99 upon the 
; | : Cardinal, 


* 


» Filou is the real French e af a auge, as 


well as PIs + which makes it more — to the 
Rory, - | 


1 8 
Cardinal, told him to make himſelf 


_ ealy, for his friend who did it, was till; 


in the billiard room, to, which place 
they both returned, but the cheat had 


decamped with, his booty ; at which the 


King was ſo exceedingly. ſurpriſ-d, that 
he could ſcarce talk upon any other ſub- 
je& for ſome days after®.” | 


Mavans” DE SAINT. ONCE 


ORN, at; Pari in 1650, and died.i in 
1718, at the, age. of ſixty-eight. 


She wrote the ſecret hiſtory, of Don Anto- 
nia of Portugal, (natural ſon to the In- 


fant Don Lewis) from, a manuſcript 
which ſhe found among. the papers of 
her grand father, whoſe brother Scipion 
de Vaſconcelos, partook of the misfortunes 
CFC „ 

We ſhould not haye introduced, an old ſtale ſtory, 


ſo well known in England, if the fact had not been ſo 


often miſtold, or rather miſapplied both as to place, 
and perſon, _ 
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in which Don Antonia was involved. It 
is written with a good deal of ſpirit. 
She alſo compoſed many pieces of poe- 
try, and ſome theatrical pieces, which 
were much admired. Madam Guillot, 

her mother, was likewiſe a veg! _— 
ous writer. | 


— writings of Meſdames du Val, 
Autreval, Caylus, and Montbrun, 
are not ſufficiently intereſting to engage 
the attention of our readers. Theſe 


ladies were cotemporaries with Madam 
dle Saint-Onge. | 


( = WE WT © * 8 1 | 3 

MADAME DAC IE R. 
S the name of Dacier is ſo univer- 
ſally known, and reſpected by all 
lovers of literature, little need be ſaid, 
to prepoſſeſs the reader in favor of Ma- 
dam Dacter's uncommon, and extraor- 
dinar)y 


69 


dinary talents. A French author ſpeak- 
ing of her, ſays: I: confeſs, that the 


literary compoſitions of moſt female 


„ writers, axe in general, more agree- 


«able than ſolid. Tho! it, cannot be 


66 denied, but they excel in the fertility 


Hof invention, the juſtneſs of their re- 


flections, and the elegance of their 


5 deri, Sevigne, Fayette, D' Aulnoy, Vile 


« ſtyle. We boaſt not only of a Scu- 


** ledieu, Houlieres, &c. but the works 
% of Madam Dacter, are {till greater 
“ proofs, that the weaker ſex, are not 


3 
3 - 


« always the leaſt enlightened. Her 
« vritings are worthy, to be ranked a- 


— 


7 „ nip ruwonre Patong en iy err — ! on errno Spe 


© mong.thoſe, of the greateſt men.” 
Tux maiden name of this. celebrated 
lady, was Le Feure; ſhe was born at 


Saumur 1651. Her father was profeſſor | 
of the bellez-lettres at the academy of 


Saumur. He inſtructed her in the Latin, 
Greek, and Italian languages, and ſhe 


Was 
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was able very early 1 in life; to read Phe- 


dra and Terence in Latin, and alſo all 
the Greek authors, and not only read, 
but well underſtood the beauties of the 


language, that her father declared, 


that the great delight he received i in im- 


_ proving ſo extraordinary a genius, made 


him full amends for all the trouble and 
fatigue which he endured from his pro- 
feſſion. Among his numerous ſcholars, 
he had one whoſe name was Dacter, fon 
to a proteſtant gentleman who lived in 
Languedoc. This young diſciple, was 
not inferior in point of natural genius 
to M. le Feore, and had made fo great 
a progreſs in his ſtudies, that he gained 
the eſteem and friendſhip of his tutor, ſo 
as to be permitted to remain under his 
tuition, ſome years after he had diſ- 
miſſed all his other pupils. From which 


time, the young Dacier and MM. le 


Fevre, were inſeparable, both as to 


their ſtudies and amuſements, and be- 


Came 
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came at length, to conceive the ten- 
dereſt ſentiments for each other, ſen- 


_ timents, which forty years marriage, 
did not in the leaſt diminiſh. 


FE PAT Pohcer " Palatin titrated 
Monſi eur le Feore to ſettle at Heydelberg, 
thinking, it would be of the higheſt ad- 
vantage to the univerſity of that city, 


to have ſuch a man at their head; and 


made him very conſiderable offers, 


which were accepted by Le Fevre, but 


before he had been there a fortnight 
he was ſeized with a violent fever which 
put a period to a life, which did honor 
to learning and humanity. His lols 
was exceedingly regretted by all men of 
letters. 


Me. le Fevre, (who we ſhall in future, 
call Madam Dacier, ſometime after the 
death of her father, came to Paris 
where ſhe renewed thoſe ſtudies, by 


which 
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which ſhe gained the higheſt reputation. 
The firſt thing ſhe applied herſelf to, 
was to give a tranſlation of Callimachus, 
which ſhe ſhewed in manuſcript to the 
Dauphin's Sub-governor, (ſince Biſhop 
D' Avranches,) and to many other learn- 
ed men, who exceedingly applauded her 
undertaking, among which number, was 
> _ the Duke de Montaufter,* who earneſtly ' 
recommended it to her, to tranflate 
ſome Latin authors for the uſe of the 
young Prince. In 1674, the publiſhed 
Le Florus, which was ſoon followed by 
another work, intitled Eutrope. Theſe 
performances proved ſufficient, to ſpread 
the fame of Madam Dacter, through- 
out Europe. Queen Chriſtina of Swe- 
den expreſſed her admiration of her ſu- 
perior talents in a very polite letter, in \ 
which that Princeſs made her'the moſt | 
advantageous offers to induce her to 
ſettle at her court, at the fame time ex- 
© prefling 
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* Governor to the Dauphin. 


( 161 
prefling her wiſhes that Madam Darier 
enen the catholic e REN 8 


Hex hivng alem, received. ſtill 
ester luſtre from her amiable virtues. 
Her piety, modeſty, courage and forti- 
tude, made her revered by all ranks of 

people. Her charity towards the poor, 

was ſo unbounded, that ſhe often ſuf- 
fered great inconvenience, and denied 
herſelf many of the comforts of life, 
that ſhe might be enabled to ſuccour 
thoſe who were unfortunate and diſtreſ- 
ſed. BP” | 


| Monsun Dacier, one day repre- 
55 fenting to her the neceſſity there was in 
being leſs liberal towards others, conſi- 
dering the parrowneſs of their circum- 

N e ſhe replied: ohh; 


Ce weſt pas les biens que nous avons qui nous 
, Feront vivie; cc font les charitẽs que nous 
. Ferons; elles maus rendront amis n 
e nn e x 


. 
Suk was as modeſt as ſhe was wile, 
for ſne ſeldom or ever converſed upon 
any topic by way of ſhewing her eru- 
dition ; 'and particularly in the compa- 
ny of her own ſex, was ever' cautious 
of diſplaying her ſuperior knowledge, 
but adapted herſelf to the capacities of 
thoſe with whom ſhe converſed. They 
report a ſingular anecdote of her, which 
is a convincing proof' not only of her 
modeſty, but her judgment. In the age 
ſhe lived, it was cuſtomary it ſeems for 
men of learning to carry a book with 
them when they travelled, and when- 
ever they viſited ſuch perſons who were 
diſtinguiſhed for their learning, they 
uſed to entreat the favor of them to 
write their name down in the book, and 
to add alſo a ſentence to it.“ One time, 


4 
3 


when 


* It is a pity this cuſtom is diſcontinued, however a 

particular friend of mine, has collected a letter of almoſt 

every great man's writing of the preſent century, letters 
which will be valuable in the next. 
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when a learned German vent to ſee 
Madam Dacier, he preſented her his 
book; and begged ſhe would do him the 
honor to write her name, and alfo a 
ſentence, but whenſhe beheld the-names 
of moſt of the learned men in Europe, 
ſhe was ſtartled, ſaying, ſhe ſhould bluſh 
to think of putting her name among 
thoſe of ſo many illuſtrious men. The 
German would not be refuſed, the 
more ſhe endeavoured to excuſe her- 
ſelf from complying with his requeſt, 


the more he preſſed her, till at laſt, be- 


ing prevailed upon by his importunities, 


ſhe took the pen and wrote down her 
name, to which ſhe added the following 


line from . IT 


| « Le diente eſt romement des femmes.” 
Silence is the ornament of women. 
9 
Ix 1680, ſhe publiſhed Dichs Creten- 
2 fis, and Dares Phrygius. In 1681, ſhe 
4 8 gave 
ers 5 IT | 
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gave Aurelius Victor, and alſo a tranſla- 
tion of Anacreon, which met with the 
greateſt ſuccefs. This was foon follow- 
ed by three. comedies tranſlated from 
Plautus, with remarks which did her the 
higheſt honor. She was ſoon after re- 
ceived as a member of the academy at 
Padua. The fame year, the gave a 
tranſlation of Homer, with remarks on 
the ſuperior beauties of that great-poet. 
This performance gave riſe to that fa- 
mous diſpute between her, and that ce- 


lebrated writer, Monfieur de ia Motte. 
Never was any literary difpute. carried 
tds ſuch lengths, or had made fo much 


noiſe in the word. Each had their par- 
tiſans, and each maintained their cauſe 
with uncommon ſpirit, wit and erudi- 
tion. This literary quarrel produced 


another compofition from the pen of 


Madam Dacier, intitled, Des Cauſes de 
ia Corruption du Godt. In 1711, ſhe fi- 


n 


( as ) 


_ peared in 1716, and was thought. by the | 
beſt judges equal to the Iliad: She al- 


0 ee enen. Terence and 


ee _ Terence. is dn i in a wal. | 
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5 an did4 not omit t that i important, and 
material duty, the education of. her own 


children—whole; natural genius gave 


her every, reaſon to believe that they 
would have been an ornament, to ſocie- 


ty. But while ſhe fondly indulged her- 


ſelf with the pleaſing idea of. enjoying 


the fruits of her labour, death put a * 
| tion, tha the: loſs of a Lee abt, 
who died at the age of eighteen, is writ- 
ten in the moſt pathetic ſtyle. In her, 
ſays Madam Dacier, were united all thoſe. 
virtues, and talents, which can render 


a. woman truly amiable. This incon- 
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N nne, 
totable” ter: has immortalized her 
| own grief, and the merit of her daugh- 
ter in her preface to the Iliad, in which 
the has raifed a monument to her me- 
môry, more durable, am either bronze 
or marble. This elogium has been eſ- 
teemed as a chef-d'euvre, not inferior 
to any wm þ of the Kind, Either ancient 
COMIOTK M1he 951 b | ors 
Arti A, ig n WW of 
Madam Daciers extraordinary literary 
talents, the reader muſt be apptifed, that 
in attemf pting to convey the anguiſh of 
her mind for che lols *of her beloved 
child, we can only give a faint bt: line 
of that {tion which the pours forth 
upon the reader like a flood. Says 
Madam Dacitr, After Having finiſh- 
1 ed this preface to the Thad, it was 
« my fixed intention that the Odeſſey 
« ſhould have immediately followed; 
by but, 1 have fultained ſuch a ock, 


as 


„ us I fear I have not ſufficient forti- 
* tude to ſupport. Let nature and pity 


«© plead my excule, for this fatal blow ; 


_* row j ſorrow, which 1 hope intitles 


* me to ſome of thoſe indulgences, 
« Which have been ſhewn even to 
great men, under ſimilar circum- 


* ſtances. We have loſt (continues 
Madam - Dacier}) a child of ſo a- 


a miable a diſpoſicion, that with her, is 


6} gone all owr comfort—all our conſo- 


4 Jation-Za child, adorned with every 


* virtue, to bleſs us—with every grace 


to captivate others a child that poſ- 
1 ſeſſed a vivatity, ſo governed by diſ- 


«'exetion and judgment, chat ſhe ren- 


c dered every moment of Our lives de- 
„ licious. But God has denied us a 
W. continuance of ſo much felicity. In 
« Her, 1 nave ſoit, not Only u chile, 
« but my friend, and inſeparable com- 
3 eee from the minute of her 


2 &© birth 
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birth, to that of her death, we were 
never ſ{eparated.— What a ſad ſepa- 


ration! what a leſſon! what a change! 
Alas! where is that friend, ſo deeply 


intereſted in all my purſuits? where 


is that child that ſo often terminated 


my doubts from whole converſation 
flowed the flowers of language, a- 
dorned with the moſt refined ſenti- 
ments and the chaſteſt ideas. But 


thoſe joys, are now, for ever depart- 


ed; and, are ſucceeded by ſolitude, 
horror, and deſpair. Nor can thoſe 
literary amuſements, the ſolace of our 
unbended hours, any more extend 
to us their wonted powers but on 
the contrary, awaken our boſoms, 


even to deeper diſtreſs ——Under 


ſuch affliction, it is impoſſible for me 


to proceed in this work, till God has 


3 N 
given me ſtrengtn to bear up againſt 


f uch an accumulated load of miſery. 


SOME: 


( 259 ) 
SOMEWHAT in this manner, does that 


ſuſceptible and excellent mother bewail 


her loſt child; but perhaps, inſtead of 
attempting to give her own manner of 


expreffing it, we had better have had re- 


courſe to Pr. Young, who in lamenting 
the loſs of his wife, after having given 


to her every virtue, and every excel- 


lenee, that can en 4 woman, en 


7 concludes. 4 


66 the: theſe were all her own, and 


© ſhe was mine.— And 1 was, wasmott | 
2 " bleft. 


BET we eu Madam e we 
will recite what ſhe ſays of that: firſt, 
and greateſt of alt female Us the re 


nne Sareno. 


* Sappho (is Madam Dacier)/ thus wy | 
miration of all Greece, was born at 
Make, the principal city in the iſle of 
Leſbos, 


PP NA « 


* 


1 160 


Leſbos, ſix hundred years before the 
chriſtian æra, and who compoſed in a 
moſt maſterly manner, many odes, epi- 
grams, elegies, epithalamiums, &c. But 
nothing ever was ſo highly finiſhed, and 
ſo tender as her love poems, — that even 
Ovid ſeems to have drawn from her, 
his moſt affecting, and moſt paſſionate 
ſcenes of love. But of all her inimit- 
able works, there only remains, an 
bymn to Venus, which has been pre- 
ſerved by Denis D' Halicarnaſſe, and an 
ode to her lover, which we owe to Lon- 
ginus. Her unfortunate paſſion for 
Phaon (a young poet of Erythea) pro- 
duced from her pen, the moſt tender 
complaints, which were expreſſed in 
terms the moſt pathetic, and affecting, 
that enthuſiaſtic love could inſpire.— 
Phaon who deteſted her above all wo- 
men, fled into Sicih, to avoid ſeeing 
her; thither ſhe followed him, and en- 
deavored to inſpire him with ſentiments 

of 


„ 


of pity, and to compaſſionate her ſuf- 
ferings, by compoſing the fineſt verſes 
that the moſt tender love was capable of 
giving birth to. But nothing that ſhe 
could do, was able to make the leaſt im- 
preſſion on his heart, her preſence, and 
her verſes, ſerved only but to augment 


his diſguſt.— The unhappy Sappho, un- : 


able any longer to ſupport the .cruel 


negleft of Phaon, threw herſelf in a fit 


of Sar; into the ſea. 


2 
* 


Ws are ſurpriſed that Madam Da- 
cier ſhould not have mentioned that 
Sapplo was a widow. And as ſhe nei- 
ther poſſeſſed youth, or beauty, it was 
not to be much wondered at, that ſhe 
did not captivate the youthful Phaon, 
nor has fhe mentioned her having been 
ſurnamed the tenth muſe. | 


8 4 


Mapam Dacier began to give a 
tranſlation of Virgil, and had proceed- 
| ed 


de was, intetred 3 in The a Saint 


pleaſing and delicate Wo 


” qe 165 ) 


ed n great way: in that work, ben her 
infirmities put a period to all her litera- 
ry purſuits. She died in Auguſt 1720, 
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MADAME, ei 41 
A* D' | 
MADAME, FERRANT, 


Benn theſe 8 ſome re. 
putation from their literary occu- 
pations. The firſt for ſome poetry, 
which was much admired ; and «the 
other for ſome letters which were vrit- 
ten to the Baron de Breteuil, in a moſt 
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Mademoiſelle Cruz 1 RIN * ; BERNARD: 


21105 11 e 149 32 TR 
J ORN ae 8 in a 1662;0f es 
tant parents, ſhe was a woman of 
Ras parts, of a ſparkling wit, and had 
an elegant turn of writing. She ſeems 
to have inherited theſe excellent talents 
from thoſe} great, models of poetry, 
Corneille and Fontenelle, hom ſhe was 
nearly related, and with whom ſhe con- 
ſtantly correſponded. She compoſed 
ſome pieces of poetry, by which ſhe 
gained not only reputation, but ſhe ob. 
tained alſo, the prize at moſt ol the aca- 5 
4 
demies in, Europe, and received the 
higheſt honors, particularly; from N 
moſt celebrated one of Padua. Per ONS 


*#+ 67 


of the firſt diltinction, goveted her eſl- 
teem, and friendſhip, and were happy 
in her ſociety. The King, who never 
ſuffered merit, to go unrewarded, grant- 


„ 
1 


Vol. Mt. * Mm ed 


* — bb 


t ay ) 
ed her a penſion of ſix hundred livres* 
She alſo received another penſion * 
her noble friend, Madam de Pont- 
Chartrain. It was generally thought, 
however, that the great aUmirition” her 
works met with; were oWing tothe Al. 
ſiſtance of her friend and relation? Fun-. 
tenelle, which may probably, be the 
truth, if one might judge from a letter 
which Fontenelle wrote to a friend of his 
upon that ſubjett. Let that be as it may, 
we cannot think it in the leaſt degrades, 
or diminiſhes the merit of a, female 
writer, for having the aid, and affiſt- 
ance, of a man of ſenſe, and judge- 
ment. There is ſo much wit in Made- 
moiſelle Bernard's verſes, addreſſed to 
Lewis XIV, in order to induce. that 
monarch to grant her a penſion, that 

ve cannot refrain from giving them in 


her own words: 5 ps 5 
I 311 15 +32 1 F#- 4 Sig 
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Sire, deux ceus keus ſons ile ſi nẽceſſaire : 
we: bonheur de PEtat, au bien de vos abies, 1 
Que fans ma penſion vous ne puiſſiez dompter Y 
Les foibles allies, & du Rhin, & du Tage, 

A vos armes, Grand Roi, Kils n Fo 
Si pour vaincre effort de leur injuſte rage, 
IIfalloit ces deux cens ecus, NSF: 
je ne les demanderois Pie. % 25 236% 
© Ne pouvant aux combats, pour vous, perdre la vie, 
Je voudrois me creuſer un illuſtre tombeau: 
Et, ſouffrant une mort, d'un genre tout nouveau, 
Mourir de faim pour la patrie. | ' 
"Sire, ſans ce ſerous) tout ſaivra. votre loi, 
Et vous pouvez en crœixe Apollon ſur ſa foi. 
4 Le fort Wa point, pour vous, dẽmenti ſes 1 
Ah! puiſqu' il vous promet miracles ſur miracles, 
Fu. om vivre & voir wut ce wy F wore”: 
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d den an Wider 
ede that happened at the court 
of Spain, in the reign of Philip the 
fecond, which is highly intereſting, and 
in the original, no leſs entertaining.— 
That monarch eſpouſed. Elizabeth of # 
France, who. was intended, to have FE: N 
been the conſort of - his ſon, the infant 0 
Don Carlos. And among the maids of 

P 2 


Sire, 


honor U 


honor who were appointed to attend the 


partment, the Marquis de Lerme, one 


( 166 ) 


young Queen, were two ladies, remark- 


able for their wit and beauty, but whoſe 


diſpoſitions were as. oppoſite as virtue, 
is from vice. One of theſe ladies was 
Ints de Cordove, who was in great favor 
with the Queen, and the other, ene 
de Silva. n wn 5: 


* 


Tus Queen, who conſtantly retired 
to her private apartments; after dinner, 


took with her ſome of her women, either 


to converſe with, or to read to her. 


The King, who was not of a very ſoci- 


able diſpoſition, ſeldom made one of 
the Queen's party, but Don Carlos, 
who ſecretly ſighed for the Queen, and 
whoſe amiable diſpoſition and virtues he 
had been early taught to admire, omit- 
ted no opportunity to accompany. the 
Queen on theſe occaſions; and one 
day, as he Was following her 0 her a- 


of 


(. 167: )) 


of * moſt verainplifhgd: noblemen of - 
the court, entreated the favor of Don 
Carlos, that he might be permitted to 
be of the party alſo. The Prince, who 
was no ſtranger to the Marquis's paſſion 
for the lovely: Ines, granted his requeſt, 
judging by his on ſenſations, the inex- 
preſſible happineſs it would be to the 
Marquis to be near the object of his 
was upon ker account, that the Marquis 
de Terme, was fo deſirous of being of 

the party, but the ſoon had the mortifi- 
cation to perceive the preference was 
given to Inꝭs, which ſo exaſperated this 
haughty beauty, that from that moment, 
ſhe breathed. only, fentiments_ of re- 
venge, and impatiently. waited! for an. 
opportunity of wreaking her vengeance 
on the Marquis as well as on her bated - 
rival; and unfbrtunately, an: occaſion 
foon offered, which put it in her power - 
to exerciſe the maleyolence of her di- 
| E 3. — cold” 


poſitio n.— The Marquis de Lerme, gave 
a fete champetre at his houſe: a few lea- 
gues diſtant from Madrid, to which, 
moſt of the court were invited. Ines 
and Leonora, were in one coach, ef-, 
corted by the Marquis de Lerme, and 
Don Lewis (the father of Ines) on horſe 
back: Fording a little river, the horſes 
took fright, and turned out of the road 
they were to have paſſed, which ſo ter- 
rified Ines, that ſhe jumped out of the 
coach and into the water, the. Marquis, 
de Lerme, flew like lightening to her aſ- 
ſiſtance, and immediately conveyed her 
to a fiſherman's hut, almoſt. bereft of 
life. As ſoon as ſhe: was a little re- 
covered, ſhe had the ſatisfaction -of 
finding herſelf under the prbtection of 
her lover; who upon every occaſion: 
ſtrove to convince her of the |fincerity 
of his- paſſion; and of his zeal to ſerve 
her. Meanwhile, Don Lewis was as 
aſſiduous in aſſiſting Leonora, wi 


whoſe 
beauty 


beauty he was greatly captivated, which 
that artful woman no- ſooner perceived, 
than ſhe began to conceive ſome hopes 
of having it ſoon in her power, to ſe- 
parate the two lovers, whoſe total ruin 


NOW wage avay: all her PRO: 
| a tbe time 1 150 Mar quis ob- 
tained Don Lewis's conſent, to eſpouſe 


his daughter, of which Leunora was no 
ſooner appriſed, than ſhe began to ſet 
every engine to work, and made uſe of 
every treacherous art, that malice could 


invent, to create a miſunderſtanding 
between Don Lewis and the Marquis. 
The conſequence was, that the former 
broke his promiſe to the latter, and at 
the ſame time commanded his daughter, 
on peril of his diſpleaſure; never to 
think of the Marquis any more. No- 
thing ever equalled the grief and aſto- 
niſiment of the two lovers, who were 
med diſtratted at being thus cruelly, 

| | ſeparated 


C) 


1 They immediately made 
known their diſtreſs to the Queen, Who 
pitying their unhappy condition, pro- 
miſed to uſe her intereſt, in endeavor- 
ing to prevail upon Don Lewis, to con- 
ſent to their union. Leonora, who. was 
fearful, leſt her ſcheme ſhould be fruſ- 
_ trated, took advantage of Don Lewis's | 
paſſion for her, and made him promiſe 
to give ines in marriage to her brother, 
the Baron de Silva. Don Lewis was too 
much in love with Leonora, to reject this 
propoſition, and told his daughter, that 
ſhe was to conſider the Baron as her 
future huſband. This was a: blow which 
Ines but little expected, the: therefore 
with a heart overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion, threw herſelf at the Queen's feet, 
beſeeching her to ſave her from the mi- 
fery of being married to à man whom 
the deteſted, which to ber was more 
cruel, than even depriving her, of the 
man ſhe loved. The Queen, who: was 
1 deeply 


En 


the marriage delayed for ſome months, 


which was all the favor that could be 
obtained of Don Lewis, and during this 


interval, the Marquis and Baron (rival 
lovers) determined to decide their claim 
to the fair lady, by the ſword, the con- 
ſequence however was, that both were 


obliged to quit the kingdom, Terme 
went into Flanders, where he ſerved a 
campaign under the Duke D'Albe, and 


on his return to Madrid, he found a 
moſt melancholy me had taken 
place during his abſence. 


Tur Princeſs D'Eboli, one of the 
court ladies, was paſſionately in love 


with Don Carlos, and being unable to 
ſupport: his indifference towards her, 


began to hate him with equal violence, 
and therefore by inventing: the moſt 
wicked falſhoods, made her huſband, 
GY inveterate againſt that unfortu- 


nate- 


deeply alfebted with Ines ſituation, got 


( 19a "1 
nate. Prince, inſomuch, that they both 
conſpired againſt his life, and theix i in- 
fernal plot ſucceeded, for the King, was 
inſpired with jealouſy againſt the Queen 
and Don Carlos, and both of them fell 
victims to his ill founded ſuſpicions, aud 
Lerme was fixed upon to carry this dread- 
ful news to France. All the maids of 
honor were diſmiſſed, and Ines returned 
to her father's. houſe, where ſhe was 

treated as a diſobedient child, and im- 
priſoned in her chamber, without any 
one being ſuffered to be about her, in 
whom ſhe could confide, or unboſom 
her rank = 


ob 1 ending that. it : nal be 
9 time, before the Baron de Silva 
would return to Spain, and perceiving 
that Leonora was averſe to his marrying 
her, before he had diſpoſed of Ines, 
was determined to haſten his daughter's 
marriage, for which N he fixed 


on 


( 178 ) 
75 the Count de las Torres f man far 
advanced in years, who had ſerved a 
long time in the army, and vas juſt re- 
turned to court, alter an abſence of 
eight or ten years. He was well ac- 
quainted v with Lerme, having ſerved with 
him more than one campaign, but his 
long abſence from Madrid, rendered 
him entirely ignorant of Lerine's paſſion 
for Ines. The Marquis de Lerme, who 
was in France when he heard the report 
of Mes intended marriage to the Count, 
was in the utmoſt deſpair, he could not 
think of ſtaying any longer abroad, 
under fuch a dilemma, but left all the af- 
fairs VHich he had been entruſted with, 
in the hands of a perſon he could con- 
ide in, and without confidering he was 
guilty of a crime which was highly cri- 
minal, liſtened only to the dictates of 
his unbounded paſſion for the lovely 
Ines The extraordinary expedition he 
ad 3 in n travelling, added to his anxiety 


of 


( 474 ) 

of mind, .threw, him intoa fever, which 
for ſome time retarded his journey, 
and the news of his having left F rance, 
without leave, highly offended the 
Spaniſh Monarch, who was too ſevere, 
to pardon a fault of .ſuch a e and 
therefore gave orders for his being ar- 
reſted, the minute he arrived at Madrid. 

A proceſs was then commenced againſt 
him, which was conducted with uncom- 
mon rigour. Among the number of. his 
judges, were the; Count de las Torres, 

and Don Lewis de Cordove. Their diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank, and the great authority 
they bore; rendered them maſters of 
his deſtiny. . Las Torres, who was totally 
ignorant of the Marquis being his rival, 

was rather diſpoſed to favor him; bug 
Don Lewis, who ated. as chief judge, 
and who ſecretiy wiſhed to deftroy him, 
ſtretched the laws to the utmoſt, of his 
power, and hoped. nothing leſs would be 
his ſentence, than death, or perpetual 


23 impriſonment. 


( 175 


| nnn He then informed his 


daughter, that it was in her power to 
ſave the life of the Marquis, provided 


ſhe would immediately conſent to marry 


the Count de las Torres. It may eaſily 
be conceived that the unhappy Ines 


would not be long, heſitating what part 


to act, ſince the fate of her lover, de- 
pended on her complying with the com- 
mands of her obdurate father. A few 
days aſter therefore, the nuptials were 
ſolemnized between Don Lewis and Le- 
onora, and on the ſame day, thoſe of 


Ines, with the Count de las Torres, while 


the unfortunate Marquis was ſhut up for 
perpetual impriſonment. 


Tnes, (now ene de las Torres be- 


came almoſt frantic with grief and deſ- 
pair, the conſtraint ſhe was under of 
concealing the miſery ſhe ſuffered, ſerv- 


ed but to encreaſe the anguiſh of her 
mind. Elvira, a young girl, of a moſt 


Vol. . 8 amiable 


( 1 } - 
amiable diſpoſition, and who chielly at- 


tended on the Counteſs, could not be- 


hold her miſtreſs's melancholy ſituation, 
without feeling deeply for her woes.— 
She mingled her tears with thoſe of her 
unhappy miſtreſs.—The Counteſs found 
no other conſolation but in the affectio- 
nate attachment, of her favorite ſervant, 
and would often converſe: with her, on 
the ſubject of her unfortunate paſſion, 
yet bluſhed at the thought of indulging 
herſelf with ſentiments, ſo oppoſite to 
her duty, and honor. 


Tu Marquis de Lerme, who had been 
guarded with the utmoſt rigour, from 
the time of his arrival at Madrid, was 
totally ignorant of the deſtiny of Ins. 


He was not ſuffered to ſee any one, but 
the perſon who guarded him, and who 


had the ſtricteſt injunction not to let 


him have, pen, ink or paper. Elvira, 
who ſought every occaſion to ſerve and 


to 


E 
to conſole her unhappy miſtreſs, at 
length found a favorable opportunity 
offer. It became the duty of her bro- 
ther, who was an officer, to guard the 
caſtle in which the Marquis was confin- 
ed, during the abſence of the Gover- 
nor, and therefore ſtrongly urged her 
miſtreſs to embrace ſo favorable an oc- 
calion to alleviate the Marquis's ſuffer- 


ings by writing him a letter which ſhe 


would engage her brother to deliver. 


Tuk Counteſs, whoſe virtue and de- 


licacy was equal to her love, for ſome 
time heſitated to comply with Eluira's 
requeſt, or to follow her own inclina- 


tion, But reflecting that the misfortunes 
which Lerme had been involved in, were 
upon her account, ſhe thought it a piece 


of injuſtice to delay a moment ſo ſavor- 


able an occaſion of writing to him, as - 
it was the only conſolation that was in 


her power to give him. But how to be- 
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Em 
gin, or what to ſay, was no ſmall em- 
barraſſment:— To tell him that ſhe ti]! 
loved him, and how much ſhe ſuffered 
upon his account, was no difficult taſk, 
but at the ſame time to tell him,, that ſhe 
had beſtowed her perſon upon another, 
feemed as repugnant to her virtue as 
delicacy ; but at the ſame time dread- 
ing the conſequences of his being in- 
= formed of her marriage, ſhe rather 
wiſhed it poffible to ſee: him, if an in- 
terview, could under the preſent favor- 
able opening be obtained; which Elvira 
perceiving, ſtrongly recommended, aſ- 
furing her, that ſhe had engaged her 
brother, not only to ſecrecy, but to his 
moſt friendly offices.—Two ſuch power- 
ful advocates, could not, but prevail, yet 
the thoughts of difcovering her marri- 
age overpowered all the happineſs of the 
14 intended interview: That day, ſaid ſhe, 
E- | will be the laſt of his love for me, and 1 
am now perhaps going to deprive him of 
| | the 
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the only conſolation he has left, namely, 
that of being his, if he ſhould ever ob- 
tain his liberty. She however ſent EI. 
vira with a letter to prepare him for 
her reception, charging her not to men- 
tion a word of her being married, chooſ- 
ing that he ſhould be informed of that 
fatal ſtroke from her oon mouth. — 
While the Counteſs was making prepa- 
rations for this trying interview with 
the Marquis, there happened, unexpect- 
edly, a favorable change in his fortune. 
The Prince Don Juan, who had a ſin- 
cere regard for the Marquis de Lerme, 
and wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to 
ſerve. him, was ſilent, till- the King's 
wrath began to ſubſide, and then took 
an opportunity, when the King was in 
good humour of mentioning the affairs 
which Lerme was to have negotiated in 
France. The Prince artfully intro- - 
duced in this converſation, the Mar- 
quis's unfortunate paſſion for Ines, to 
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which he imputed all the errors which 
he had committed, and doubted not, 

but love, not want of: duty, was the in- 
ſtigator of all his miſconduct in leaving 
France. His arguments had the defired 
effect: the King was appealed; and 
even permitted the Prince to give the 

Marquis hopes of his future favor, and 
ordered him to be immediately releaſed 
from his confinement. This grace the 
Marquis received almoſt at the ſame 
inſtant that Eluira arrived at the caſtle 
with the Counteſs's letter. It may ea- 
fily be conceived, the tranſports of joy 
which Zerme felt at ſo much unexpected 
good fortune. The firſt queſtions he put 
to Elvira, was to enquire after his belov- 
ed Ines, whether ſhe was married, and 
whether ſhe ſtill loved him? Elvira was 
filent as to that part, relative to her miſ- 
treſs's marriage, but aſſured him, that he 
had great reaſon to reſt ſatisfied as to her 
unlimited affection for him, which was 
rather 


6181) 
rather encreaſed, than diminiſhed ſince 


his misfortunes. Seeing the Marquis 
was now at liberty, Elvira thought it 


would not be proper for her miſtreſs 


to go to the caſtle, and therefore pro- 
poſed to conduct the Marquis to an apart- 
ment (a little diſtance from where the 
Counteſs lived) belonging to a merchant, 
ho was out of town: But before they ſet 
out from the caſtle, Lerme received ano- 
ther meſſage from the Prince, who ac- 

quainted him, that he propoſed. that day 
to conduct him to the King, and begged 
of him to repair to the palace as ſoon 


as poſſible, to acknowledge the King's 


grace, and to receive his pardon at the 


foot of the throne. However defirous 
the Marquis might be of obtaining the 


King's favor, he was much more impa- 


tient to fee himſelf in the favor of his 


beloved miſtrefs; he therefore inſtantly 


followed Elvira, who ſoon conducted 


him to the merchant's houſe, and ran 


to 
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to inform the Counteſs of all that had 


paſſed, and preſſed her to loſe no time 


in going to the Marquis. The Coun- 
teſs upon the point of ſetting out, per- 
ceived, that ſhe wanted reſolution to 
put her defign into execution—a thou- 


ſand different paſſions agitated her ſoul. 


The ſtep which ſhe was preparing to 
take, ſeemed to her, inconſiſtent with 
either virtue, or prudence; the ſtrug- 
gles ſhe felt between virtue and love, 
cauſed ſuch a violent conflict within her 
breaſt, that it ſtaggered her reaſon. The 


diſgrace on one ſide if ſhe ſhould be 


diſcovered—and the - misfortunes, on 
the other which it might again involve 


her lover in, were equally alarming.— 
In ſhort, ſuch refleQtions as naturally 
aroſe under ſuch a critical fatuation.,to-- 


tured her mind; and kept her in a ſtate 
of the utmoſt inquietude. At this in- 
ſtant, the Count her huſband, came in, 
and informed her, that he was juſt going 
® ah by 
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by the King's order to the Eſcorial, to 
give ſome further inſtruttions about the 
buildings, and ſaid, he ſhould not re- 
turn till the next morning. 


* 


Tux Counteſs now finding herſelf at 


full liberty, was determined to take this 
favorable advantage of her huſband's 
abſence, yet her former ſcruples {till 
crowded powerfully on her mind, but 
at laſt, ſhe determined to put on a dil- 
guifed dreſs which Elvira had prepared 
for the purpoſe, and then ſet, trembling 
out, to the place appointed for the diſ- 
treſſed interview. Elvira ſtaid in her 
miſtreſs's apartment, and in caſe the 


Count fhould return before he ſet off 


for the Eſcorial, ſhe was to ſay that her 
miſtreſs having the head-ach had lain 
down. The Counteſs ſoon arrived un- 
diſcovered at the houſe where the Mar- 
quis was waiting with the utmoſt impa- 
tience. | : | : 

IT 


1 

Ir is not in the power of either a 
tongue to expreſs, or a pen to deſcribe, 
the feelings of the two lovers, when firſt 
they met—but with this difference, that 
the Marquis looked upon it, that his ſuf- 
ferings were now all at an end, conclud- 
ing, that there now could be no bar to 
that happineſs which he had ſo long 
ſighed for, and for which he had ſuffered 
ſo much miſery: The Counteſs, on the 
other hand, felt all her joy imbittered 
from knowing that his happineſs would 
be of ſo ſhort a duration. But while 
ſhe was conſidering the manner in which 
ſhe ſhould diſcover to him the fatal ſe- 
cret, ſhe was obliged to remind him 
that the time was paſſed, which the 
King had appointed for him to be at the 
palace, for ſhe dreaded his running the 
leaſt riſque of again offending his ſove- 
reign ; ſhe therefore preſſed him to go 
without further delay, but ſhe could 


not prevail upon him to depart, till ſhe 
| had 


Cas 

had promiſed to ſtay where ſhe was, till 
he returned from court. But here a 
circumſtance aroſe. which did not a 
little embarraſs them, the door of. the 
room in which they were, could not be 
faſtened on the inſide, but by a ſecret 
known only to the maſter of the houſe, 
a mode of ſecurity, not uncommon a- 
mong the Spaniards, whoſe extreme, 
jealouſy make them take all poſſible 
precaution to ſecure the fidelity of their 
wives. Under this dilemma, one me- 
thod only could be taken, which was, 
for the Marquis to lock the door on the 
outſide, to put the key in his pocket, 
and to return the very inſtant he was 


able to quit the King. — During the 


Marquis's abſence, and the Countels's 
durance, ſhe remained in a ſituation, 
more ealy to be conceived than deſcrib- 
ed. She had now leiſure to make re- 


flections on the ſtep ſhe had taken, 
which ſhe- could not think of without 


horror, 
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horror, and already repented her having 
been ſurpriſed into a conduct which 


ſeemed to threaten the moſt ſerious con- 
ſequences ; under ſuch a ſtate of mind, 


each moment appeared to her, inſup- 
portably long. She feared that Lerme 
might not have it in his power to return 


ſo ſoon as he wiſhed, or ſhe expected, 


and even tortured herſelf with ſuſpici- 


ons even to jealouſy, which proves, 
that thoſe who love, never fail creating 
themſelves imaginary miſery by way of 
addition to their real misfortunes.— 
Thus did the Counteſs torture her 
mind, with the moſt painful ideas her 
imagination could ſuggeſt. Don Juan 


preſented Lerme to the King, who in- 


deed pardoned him, bnt with a coun- 


tenance full of that ſeverity which de- 


noted the rigidity of his diſpoſition, and 


Lerme was impatiently preparing to re- 


tire, when the ſtern Monarch (who in- 


tended to talk to him about the affairs 


tie 


* 
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he was ſent to negotiate in France) or- 
dered him to wait in his cloſet, ſaying, 
with a grave ſmile, © I do not imagine 
„you will think it very hard, to ſpend 
© a few hours there, after having ſpent 
„ ſo many weeks in priſon.” Lerme 
ſhuddered at this order, death at that 
moment would have appeared to him 
leſs cruel. He knew not how to extri-. 
cate himſelf from fo ſad a condition; 
his fears of offending the King, and 
the fituation of his beloved Ines, pulled 
ſuch contrary ways, that it almoſt rent 
his heart. To diſcover the truth, was 

the height of indiſcretion not to re- 
turn, had the appearance of the ut- 
moſt degree of unpardonable negleR. 
He then conſidered there was but one 
method, to obtain a temporary relief to 
both, which was to find ſome friend at 
court in whom he could fo far confide, 
as to entruſt him with the key of the 
apartment where nes was ſhut up; and 
i Gr ĩͤ perceiving - 
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perceiving the King employed in look- 


ing over ſome papers, he determined to 
avail himſelf of that favorable oppor- 
tunity to truſt} his friend the Count de 
las Torres, with his critical ſituation, 
only concealed the lady's name, not 


having the moſt diſtant idea, that he 


was the laſt man in the kingdom to 
whom ſuch a ſecret ſhould be revealed. 
The unſuſpecting Count however (who 
fincerely eſteemed the Marquis) took 
the key, and with vows of the moſt in- 


violable ſecrecy, promiſed to execute 


the truſt repoſed in him inſtantly. The 
Marquis de Lerme had indeed been 1in- 


formed that the lovely Ines had been 


commanded by her father to marry 
ſome nobleman of the court, but ima- 
gined it to be the Baron de Silva with 
whom he had fought. 


Tux Counteſs whoſe mind was equal- 
ly tortured with remorſe and fear, ſtood 
impatiently 


6 

impatiently watching at the window the 
arrival of Lerme, But good God, what 
was her aſtoniſhment when ſhe beheld 
her huſband at a little diſtance off ! at 
the ſight of whom ſhe was near fainting 
away.—But ſhe ſoon experienced what 
degree of terror the human mind can 
be put to, for in an inſtant after, ſhe 
found that her huſband and ſhe were 
under the ſame roof, and that if ſhe 
could not conceal herſelf, her life, and 
fame muſt fall together. To make her 
eſcape, ſeemed next to impoſſible, but 
in ſearching for a place to conceal her- 


lelf, ſhe' fortunately found a little door 


(that till then had eſcaped her notice) 
and which by a violent effort ſhe burſt 
open, and found an aflylum for her 
body, and a little repoſe to her affected 
ſoul, by ſo miraculouſly eſcaping the 


juſt wrath of her huſband. In the a- 


partment to which ſhe had eſcaped, ſhe 
found a woman, whom ſhe entreated to 


R 2 =. 
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ſave her life, and to conceal her in ſome 
obſcure part of the houſe. The woman, 
though greatly ſurpriſed, could not help 
being touched with pity, ſeeing ſo beau- 
tiful a perſon under ſuch apparent diſ- 
treſs, and very humanely conducted 
her to a little hamlet in which the mo- 


ther of Elvira lived, to whom ſhe im- 
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mediately repaired for ſhelter. The 
Count de las Torres had made many re- 
fleftions on the diſorder in which he 
found the Marquis, and the preſſing 
manner with which he had entreated 
him to. open the door. The difficulties 
he found in fixing his marriage with 
Inès immediately occurred to his imagi- 
nation, which, with ſome other circum- 
ſtances, did not fail to create that diſ- 
truſt, and jealouſy, fo natural to the 
ſuſpicious mind of a Spaniard. In 
mort, he began to fear that his own 
_ wife might be a party in this adventure, 
and *. if this was the caſe, (ſaid he) 

would 
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would the Marquis have employed me 
of all men breathing on ſuch an errand? 
Surely not. Thus did he argue within 


himſelf till he had opened the door; 


and though he did not believe he had 
any ſolid reaſons, whereon to ground 
the leaſt ſuſpicion, yet, as if he had a 
preſſentiment of his misfortune, he had 
not the power to reſiſt the opportunity 
of ſatisfying his curioſity, in ſpite of the 


promiſe he had made to the Marquis; 
he therefore not only examined the 
apartment, but every corner of the 
houſe, but not finding her, or any other 


perſon there, he impatiently returned 
home, where he hoped to remove his 


fears by the preſence of the Counteſs. 


As ſoon as the Marquis de Ts had | 


ſatisfied the King as to every particular, 
concerning the affairs he had been en- 
truſted with, in France, he took his 


leave and flew back to the apartment 
R 3 where 
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where he was in ſome hopes of finding 
the Counteſs. But when he found ſhe 
was gone, he felt deeply affected at ſo 
unfortunate an adyenture, not know- 
ing what ſhe would think of his con- 
duct, a conduct, which muſt have ap- 
peared to her ſo ſtrange, and unac- 
countable—he therefore immediately 
ſet out with an intention of ſeeing, and 
getting information from the Count de 
las Torres, ——In the mean time, the 
Count returned to his own houſe, and 
inquired of Elvira for his wife, who an- 
ſwered, that her miſtreſs being rather 
indiſpoſed, had retired. to her cloſet 
with orders not to be diſturbed. The 
Count not ſatisfied with ſuch an anſwer, 
at ſuch a time, inſiſted upon the door 

being opened; Eluira, under a pretence 
of bringing the key, {ſlipped out of the 
room, and ran to inform her miſtreſs 
of what had happened—but to her great 
ſurprize, found that ſhe had quitted the 
| apartment: 
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apartment: But while ſhe ſtood conſi- 
dering what ſtep to take, ſhe met the 
Marquis de Lerme going to the Count's 
her maſter. She then informed him of 


all that had paſſed, adding, that every 


thing was in the utmoſt confuſion there, 
on account of his miſſing his wife. 
Aſtoniſhment, grief, and deſpair ſeized 
the unhappy Marquis, who now began 


to comprehend the miſtake he had been 


guilty of—diſtratted | with ſuch accu- 
mulated 'misfortunes, he inſtantly threw 
himſelf upon his ſword. _ The moment 
Elvira perceived what he had done, ſhe 


called out for aſſiſtance, and he was im 


mediately carried to his father's houſe, 
a ſurgeon was called in, who pronounc- 
ed the wound not to be mortal. Elvira 
being unable to find her miſtreſs, . durſt 
not venture to return to the Count's, 
but went to her mother, where ſhe found 
her unhappy miſtreſs, to whom ſhe re- 


and 


lated the fatal news of the Count's fury, 
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and the Marquis's deſpair. The Coun— 
teſs, who was overwhelmed with the 
weight of her ſorrows, remained for 
ſome time almoſt motionleſs; but as 
ſoon as ſhe recovered a little from that 
ſtupor into which exceſs of grief had 
thrown her, ſhe thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary to conſider of ſome retreat, 
more private and concealed, than that, 
ſhe was in. To return home; ſhe looked 
upon to be returning to inevitable death, 
as it would be impoſſible to think of con- 
vincing the Count; that the utmoſt ex- 
tent of her crime was but indiſcretion, 
when appearances of the moſt criminal 
guilt, were ſo ſtrong againſt her. In 
this dilemma, ſhe applied to the mother 
of Elvira, to adviſe her how to act, and 
where to go? The good old woman who 
affectionately loved the Counteſs, was 
pierced to the ſoul to behold her diſ- 
treſſed ſituation. She therefore en- 


treated of her not to think of _ other 
| 3 home 
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home but hers, and therefore begged 
that ſhe would permit her to conduct her 
to a ſmall farm ſhe had a few leagues 
from Madrid, where ſhe ſhould be wel- 
come to partake with her, the little pit- 
tance ſhe poſſeſſed. This kind offer was 
accepted of by the Counteſs, who ex- 
preſſed her moſt grateful acknowledge- 
ments for her generous attachment to 
her; and that very evening, the Coun- 
teſs, Elvira, and her mother, ſet out for 
the little farm, which conſiſted of a 
lonely houſe ſituated on the margin of 
a thick forreſt, to which. there was * 
garden, and a few acres of land. In 
this ſolitude, ſhe determined to ſpend 
the remainder of her wretched, life. 


Mz ANTIME the Count de las Torres, 
) 4 A | 
after having given vent to the firſt tranſ- 
; gi 
ports of his fury, and. fearching almoit 


every houſe in Madrid and the places 
adjacent for his wife, began to give up 
all 


696 

all thoughts of ever ſeeing her more, 
when an adventure happened, which 
rouzed his reſentment, and again brought 
his misfortunes afreſh to his mind. 


Ok evening as the Counteſs, and 
Elvira were taking a turn in a little park 
which was fenced by a quickſet hedge 
cloſe to their houſe, they ſaw a man on 
| horſe back, enter a breach in the hedge, 
who by his air, they judged to be a man 
of quality, he rode up towards them, 
making many apologies for intruding | 
upon their land, but ſaid, he had no 
other way left to avoid being purſued 
by ſome robbers who had attacked him, 
one of whom he had ſhot, and fearing 
that the reſt of the gang would make 
repriſals on him for the loſs of their 
companion, he galloped off with the 
utmoſt ſpeed,” and having fortunately 
diſcovered: a breach in the hedge, took 
that only method in his power, of ſaving 

his 
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his life, and defired their permiſſion to 
ride through the paddock and go out 
on the oppoſite ſide. The robbers 
having miſled their prey,, and obſerving 


a houſe near, dcp took another 
road. 


TRE Counteſs de las Torres, as ſoon 
as he was gone, felt great uneaſineſs, 
having recollected him to be the Baron 
de Silva, and was fearful that he too, 

might recollect her, ien e 
nately come out unveiled ;* as ſoon as 
Elvira: returned from conducting the 
ſtranger to the other ſide of the park, 
ſhe began to think ſeriouſly of this un- 
forſeen accident, which ſhe feared might 
defeat all her precautions to conceal 
herſelf from the world. They ſpent 
the reſt of the evening, . conſulting what 


was 


The ladies in Spain always appear veiled, when 
they walk out, 
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was beſt to be done, the reſult was, ano- 
ther retreat, at leaſt for the preſent; 
and it was determined that the Counteſs 

and Elvira ſhould change their abode 
the next morning. Nor were they miſ- 
taken as to their conjeQures, for the 
purſued ſtranger proved to be the Baron 
de Silva who was juſt returned into Spain, 
and knowing the Counteſs, no ſooner 
reached Madrid, than he went to the 
Count de las Torres, and informed him 
of his adventure, at the ſame time of- 
fered to conduct him to the place where 
the Counteſs was concealed, next morn- 
ing they ſet off by break of day for the * 
Counteſs's retreat, and arrived there, 
before ſhe and Elvira had put their de- 
ſign into execution. The enraged huſ- 
band entered the houſe with fury darting 
from his eyes, demanding of the ſervant 
where the Counteſs was? The ſervant, 
who was quite ignorant. of his miſtreſs's 
real name and quality, anſwered, that 
| | there 


141 
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dial was no ſuch perſon as he deſcribed: 
lived there, and that he certainly muſt 


have miſtaken the houſe. The Count 


without waiting to make reply, ruſhed. 
into the apartment where his wife was, 


Vith his drawn ſword. The. Counteſs 


had ſuffered too much, and had drank 
too deeply of the bitter cup of affliction, - 
not to feel ſufficiently weary of life, 


which made her receive him with un- 
common firmneſs of mind. But the 
ſurpriſe of ſeeing her huſband in that 


place, joined to her contempt of death, 


which ſhe now expected would be her 


immediate fate, had caſt ſuch a fire into 


her eyes, and ſuch an indignant glow of 


reſigned beauty over her countenance, 


that it diſarmed the hand juſt uplifted 


to take vengeance on the imaginary 
wrongs, which he believed to be real.— 


So dropping his {word from his hand, 
he gave her an opportunity of taking it 
up, ſhe then threw herſelf at his feet, 
Vol. II. „ and 
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and pointing it to her own breaſt, deſir- 
ed him, if he believed her guilty, not 
to ſpare, but ſtrike home, for to the 
condition (ſaid ſhe} to which I am now 
reduced, 1t 1s leſs cruel to deprive me 
of life, than to ſpare it. In ſaying 
which, ſhe burſt into a flood of tears. 
'The Count had no power to reply.— 
He appeared faſcinated with her beauty, 
and looked upon her with eyes, which 
diſcovered to her that all his former 
tenderneſs, had again taken poſſeſſion 
of his ſoul; and after a long and affec- 
ting pauſe, he addreſſed her as follows. 
„ Alas! Madam who is it that would 
not believe you to be innocent ?— 
Perhaps you deceive me—but I-am 
ready to bury all in oblivion—lI have 
% neither defire, or power of doing 
ce you the leaſt injury.” Saying which, 
they both burſt into tears. 


dar 


(20 
Tur Counteſs, then related to her 
huſband, every thing which had hap- 
pened to her, both before, and ſince 
her marriage, without diſguiſing the 
leaſt circumſtance. He liſtened with 
extraordinary attention to all ſhe ſaid, 
and ſeemed. exceedingly aſtoniſhed at 
many parts of her affecting ſtory, a 
ſtory, to which he had been totally "a 
norant. In her recital ſhe diſcovered - 
ſo much ſuſceptibility of ſoul; ſo much 
virtue, and delicacy of ſentiment, that 
her huſband in ſpite of his own misfor- 
tunes, was unable to with- hold from her 
his pity, and compaſſion. . Heeven en- 
treated of her to return with him to 
Madrid, ſince he was confidently aſſured 
"of her virtue, andi innocence, and wiſh- 
ed to make it public to all the world. 
The Counteſs felt greatly affected with 
having obtained her huſband' s forgive- 
neſs, but begged he would permit her 
to ſpend the reſt of her days in retire- 
8 ment, 


) 


ment, which now 'beſt ſaid 2 FP 
which had for ever loſt all reliſh for 
public ſociety. At length, her huſ- 
band conſented to grant her requeſt, 
only begged ſhe would quit that retreat 
for one more ſuitable to her quality; 
the then agreeable to his earneſt ſoli- 
citation, repaired to a. country ſeat 
| which he had near Madrid, where. by 
His permiſſion the en Elaine ol 
eee — dn l eee 


Is a ſhort time after, the 1 Cbußt re- 
ceived an employment from the King, 
which obliged him to g0 into Flanders. 
The Counteſs, tho' ſtill a ſtranger to 
happineſs, enjoyed more repoſe, and 
peace of mind in her new ſolitude, 
than ſhe had for a long time been ac- 
* cuſtomed to: But her misfortunes were 
not yet at an end, her unalterable love 
ſor the Marquis, again continued to 
diſturb her repoſe. 96 
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Ir happened that the Duke de E 
(tather to the Marquis) had rendered 
ſome important ſervice to the Ducheſs 
de Feria, who was a near neighbour of 
the Counteſs de las. T Or res. . The Duch- 
eſs, who wiſhed to acknowledge the 
obligations ſhe was under to the Duke, | 
in perion, gave him an invitation to 
her houſe, from which time, the Duke 
often viſited; ber, and. expreſſed | how 
happy he ſhould be, if an alliance could 
be formed between her family, and 
his. The Ducheſs received the Dukes 
compliment in a manner, which ſnew- 
ed that her wiſhes coincided with his. 
He then propoſed a, match. between his 
fon the Marquis de Lerme, and her 
daughter Cafilda, who was. e 
beautiful and i accompliſhed. , 


— 


| Tun Duke upon finding. 712 Alle 

propoſal was not in, the leaſt; reliſhed by 

his ſon, was highly diſpleaſed, and be- 
| I 3 „ 
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gan to treat him with unuſual coolneſs, 
which at laſt determined 'the Marquis 
to pay a viſit to Cafilda, whoſe beauty, 


powerful as it was, did not make the 
leaſt impreſſion upon a heart too deeply 


engaged elſe where. At this time, there 


fubſiſted a great friendſhip between the 
Ducheſs de Feria, and the Counteſs de 


las Torres, who often viſited each other. 


It happened one morhing when the 


Marquis came to wait upon Cafilda, that 
he met the Counteſs coming out of the 


Ducheſs's apartment. The ſurprize, 
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and agitation which both felt, is eaſy 


to be conceived. The Counteſs ſoon 


learnt the cauſe, and would have feared 


the conſequences of his viſits there, had 


he not ſecured that occaſion of del- 
cribing to her the wretched ſtate of his 
mind, and the injuſtice he ſhould be 
guilty of in marrying Cafilda, while his 


heart was inſenſible to every impreſſion 


of love but to her alone, The Coun- 
| teſs, 


(8. 
tels, whoſe virtue had hitherto ſup- 
ported her amidſt all her afflictions, did 
not forſake her upon this ſevere rial. 
She even had the reſolution, and forti- 
tude to perfuade. the Marquis to marry 
Cafilda. She knew, with reaſon, that 
| her own virtue would be ſuſpected, if 
once ſhe was to obſtruct that alliance. 
% I look upon it, (ſaid ſhe) that I have 
4 ſtill ſome influence over you, con- 
„ vince me therefore, that I am not 
** wrong in my conjectures, 1 do en- 
* treat of you to marry Cafilda, and 
poet conjure you to think no more of me, 
“if you do not promiſe me, and 
% comply with my earneſt requeſt, I will 
fly for ever from your ſight, for what- 
„ever pain your marriage, or abſence 
may occaſion to me, your preſence, 
„ circumſtanced as I am, will be no 
* leſs grievous, doomed as I am, to 
« wretchedneſs, and mifery; convince 
* the world, at leaſt, that you are no 
longer 


i oy | 


ce 


ce 
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longer attached: to me, nay, endea- 
vor tu make. me think fo too.—If 


you really love me, ſhew me that 
my honor and reputation is dearer 
to you than your own happineſs.” 


* Is Madam, (replied the Marquis) 


through an exceſs of love without 
example, I am induced to. obey your 
ſevere commands, you will then be- 


hold me with an eye of indifference, 


and as one to be regarded only as 


the huſband of Caſilda and is this 


all the recompenſe I am to receive, 
for having ſacrificed myſelf in, obedi- 
ence to your will?” But the Coun- 


teſs ſtill perſiſted on his complying with 


her earneſt requeſt, and his father's pol- 


fitive commands. She then endeavored 


to reconcile him to his deſtiny, and to 
ſupport it with fortitude : ſhe ſet before 
him fo uncommon an example of virtue, 
that he durſt not even venture to com- 


plain | 
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plain to her of his unhappy fate. A few 


weeks after, the Counteſs perceiving 


that there were no preparations for the 
marriage, left the Ducheſs de Feria's 


apartment rather - abruptly when the 
Marquis entered; he was unable to 


bear the rigor with which, the Counteſs 


treated him, he found himſelf compel- 
led to obey, he was unable to live with- 
out ſeeing her, and he perceived ſhe was 
determined to avoid him till he had 
complied with her rigorous ſentence. 


Accordingly, he repaired to his father's 


houſe, and told him that all was ready 
for the eſpouſal of Cafilda. Though his 
_ conſcience reproached him for marry- 
ing ſo amiable a lady, whilſt his heart 
was ſo affetionately devoted to ano- 
ther, yet he found it in vain to oppoſe 
the rigorous: commands of the Coun- 
teſs: In fhort his love for her, over- 
come all his feruples of conſcience re- 
lative to any one elſe. The Duke de 


Lerme 


1 


Lerme was exceedingly pleaſed to find 


his ſon ready to comply with his wiſhes, 


and took immediately an advantage of 
the humour he found him in, to haſten 


the marriage. The next day, he 1n- 


formed the Ducheſs de Feria of it, 
whoſe eagerneſs for the match, was 


equal to that of the Duke's. - 


Tur Ducheſs who highly reſpected 


the virtuous conduct of the Counteſs 
de las Torres, paid her a viſit, and ac- 
quainted her that the marriage was to 


be ſolemnized the next day ;—a fatal 
day to all parties. For on the 
morning of the nuptials, the Counteſs 
received news of her huſband's death 


in Flanders.—— What an affliction! 


this was a blow that ſtruck her more 
deeply than almoſt any ſhe had yet felt! 


To find herſelf at liberty on the very 
day that ſhe had compelled Lerme to 
loſe his, and to eſpouſe another was 
t00 


too much. 
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married—but how to ſuffer him to break 
his word with the Ducheſs. ſeemed im- 
poſſible, yet, ſhe wiſhed him at leaſt Zo 


know ber ſituation, without its appear- 
ing to come from herſelf. The death 


of the Count was not publicly known, 
ſhe therefore ſent to the Ducheſs de Fe- 


ria, to acquaint her, that ſhe could not 
poſſibly wait upon her, having juſt re- 


ceived an account of her' huſband's 


death; a piece of news ſhe thought 


muſt inevitably reach the ears of the 
Marquis; but the meſſage being only 
received by the Ducheſs, ſhe did not 


think it a proper time to inform the 


\ 


Marquis of it, conceiving it might a- 
waken his tenderneſs for the Counteſs, 


and be the means of breaking oft his 
marriage with Cafilda ; ſhe therefore 


even took the precaution to forbid any 
one ſpeaking to him, or carrying any 
letters to him, being fearful that the 

Ly ag Counteſs 


It is true, he was not yet 
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| Counteſs herſelf might inform him. — 


When che Counteſs found that the meſ- 
ſage was known only to the Ducheſs, 
ſhe began to fear that the Marquis 
would be informed too late. In this ſad 
ſituation, her mind experienced the 
greateſt extreme, which paſſion, love, 
modeſty, and fear could blend together 
in a ſuſceptible heart, unable to prevail 
upon herſelf to inform the Marquis of 


her preſent fituation, ſhe determined to 


conſult her faithful Eluira, but ſhe 
found that Elvira was already gone to 
the Ducheſs de Feria's, and then began 
to hope the news would be conveyed to 
the Marquis in the manner ſhe wiſhed, 
and without her being the immediate 
conveyer of it, but finding Eluira ſtay 
longer than ſhe expected, ſhe determin- 
edto write to the Marquis and acquaint 
him with the neus herſelf, but before 
ſhe had well began her letter, ſfic; was 
informed that the marriage ceremony 

was 


(n) 
was performed, and without the Mar- 
quis's knowledge of the additional af- 
fliction which was ſo cloſely combined 


with his new alliance. At this news ſhe 
ſunk motionleſs in her chair, and was 
ſo overcome with affliction. and grief, 


chat it was ſome time, before ſhe was 
able to ſpeak, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Elvira, 


ſhe enjoined her not to ſay! a word npon : 


the ſad ſubject of her, woe; but let-us 


depart (faid the Counteſs) 14 have no- 


thing more to do in this world, but to 


let my ſoul at leaſt profit by my misfor- 


tunes. The next day, accompanied by 
Elvira, the went and ſhut herſelf up in 
a convent. 1 | 


TRE Narguis de Lerme heard of the 
Count's death, the day aſter his marri- 


age, upon the news of which, he fell 


into the utmolt deſpair. He went to 


the convent to which the Counteſs had 
retired, but he neither was permitted 


Vol. II. T te 
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to ſee her, or to vrite to her; he then 
became frantic with grief, the agitation 
of mind in which his marriage with the 
woman he did not love, and the loſs of 
the woman he did, was too much for his 
body and mind to ſuſtain, it threw him 
into a violent fever, which carried him 
off in a few days. | 

Tur many intereſting incidents in 
the above ſtory, and its Peda founded 
on facts, will we hope, be a ſufficient 
apology for giving ſo long a ſpecimen 
of Madam Bernard's writings, though 
we muſt confeſs, it has no pretenſions 
to be called a tranſlation, but rather 
the out line of a complicated ſcene of 
woes, which befel two virtuous people, 
who merited a better fate, and which 
is perhaps the next afflifling ſtory of 
love to that of Eloifa and Abailard. 
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Tus Covvrzss DE MUR AT. 


OY noble and celebrated lady was 

1 the daughter of the Marquis de 
Caſtelnau, Governor of Breſt, who died 
of a wound he had received before 
Utrecht, and grand-daitghter | to the 
Count de Daugnon, Marſhal of France. 
But we are not able to trace the exatt 
time of the Counteſs's birth, and only 
know, that ſhe was a cotemporary with 
Me. Bernard, who was born in 1662, 
of whom we have already ſpoken. She 
was very young when ſhe married the 
Count de Murat, and her uncommon 
vivacity, and turn for pleaſure, gave 
occaſion for many reports concerning 
her, not quite conſiſtent with a woman 
of ſtrict virtue; though it was generally 
thought that ſhe was not in reality, ſo 
criminal, as the levity of her couduct, 
gave room to ſuſpect. After the death 
e 9% .- a. 
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of her huſband, the King ordered her 
to retire to Auch; but the cauſe of her 
diſgrace, was not publicly known, it 
was only .conjettured, that ſhe had diſ- 
pleaſed the King, in ſome thing rela- 
tive to an intrigue he had with ſome 
favorite lady of the court, which gave 


occaſion for the Abbe Lenglet to ſay, that 


the was well known dans le monde ga- 
tant & remuant. | On the death of the 
King, however, the Counteſs. obtained 
her liberty, by the favor of the Duke 
of Orleans, then Regent, but ſhe did 

not long enjoy the ſweets of freedom, 

+ dying the year ee at ad age 
. f fifty. AS i 


? 


A ſprightly turn 4p wit, Js a na- | 


tural nnaffeaed flow, of language, cha- 
raQerizes the chief of her writings; of 
theſe we will ſelect a few, which appear 
the moſt intereſting, there may at leaſt 
be found ſome amuſement, if not im- 
provement 


( 215 ) | 
provement, for it may juſtly be obſerv- 
ed, that Madam de Murat Badine plutot 
qu elle ne Travaille; But that the reader 
| may form a juſt idea of this lady, we 
will give a few extraQs from her own 
life, written by herſelf, which proves 
that the misfortunes, and imprudent 
conduct of women, oftener ariſe from | 
the ill effects of a wrong education, than 
from vicious inclinations, (at leaſt we 
hope fa, for the honor of the ſex.) 


II is not, (ſays Madam de Murat) 
merely for the ſake of my own juſti- 
* fication, that I undertake to write 
the hiſtory of my life: The noiſe 
56 which my. indiſcretions have made in 
„ the world, has ſufficiently puniſhed - 
% me for my vanity, and my conſola- 
tion is, the confcioulneſs of my. own 
** innocence, and knowing how little 1 


| „have deſerved the calumny of my / 
t enemies. Though I mult _confels, 


qa that. 
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that I deſerve the (miſery I ſuffer 
when I reflect how much occaſion J 


have given for ſuch ſevere reflections 


on my conduct: But ſurely, ſome al- 


lowances ought to have been made 
for the errors and foibles of an infant, 
for I was ſcarcely turned of twelve 


years, when firſt my misfortunes and 


my indiſcretions began. —My mother 
was but ſixteen, when ſhe brought 
me into the world, and as ſhe remain- 


ed ten years without having another 


child, I was looked upon as ſole heir- 


eſs, and inheriter of all the dignities, 


and great poſſeſſions of my father's 
houſe. My mother was too young, 
however, to ſuffer a child; who was 


growing rather tall to be ſo near her, 
as ſhe thought it would make her ap- 
pear the older, therefore J was re- 


moved, and brought up under the 


eye of my grand- mother, who had 
for me, that blind love and partiality, 


6% which 


was extremely beautiful, and was 


formed to be diſtinguiſhed among 
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which perſons advanced in years, 
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generally feel for grand-children, in | 
whom they fondly. imagine, they ſee 
their own lives continued, and their 


name and family preſerved. She 


took infinite pains to inſpire me with 
high notions of my merit and birth, 
and to inſtil as much vanity into my 


mind as ſhe felt herſelf; and the firſt 


thing I learnt, was to know. that I 


thoſe of the very firſt condition. — 
Whilſt I was thus puffed up with the 
idea of my own conſequence, and 
future expectations of greatneſs, news 
came of my mother being brought to 
bed of a ſon. I vas then juſt turned 
of eleven. All my grand-mother's 


affection for me was nd transferred 


to my brother. She ceaſed her wont- 
ed indulgence to me, and no longer 
flattered my. beauty, or even gave 
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me the leaſt ns of future efablith- 
ment, my brother raviſhed from me 
all thoſe advantages, and now ſhe 
endeavoured to mfpire me with no 


-other taſte but for a convent, and 


told me it was their fixed refolution 
to ſend me to one immediately.— It 
may eaſily be conceived, that ſuch a 


deftination, could not appear but 


with horror to a young girl, whoſe 
vanity and expeRations had been ſo 
highly pampered, and who had ex- 
perienced every indulgence that an 


over fondneſs could deviſe.” 


IN ſhort, the: 1 young e Julia 


de Caſtelnau (for that was the Counteſs's 


maiden name) was put into a convent, 


where ſhe was totally neglected, nor 


indeed did e receive there, the leaſt 
inſtructions, which could tend to the 


forming her mind for true piety, wiſdom 


or virtue. For even ſuppofing the re- 


ligious 


1 3 
ligious perſons who inhabit thoſe. holy 


manſions, to be thoroughly devout and 


pious themſelves, they are in general 
too ignorant, and too illiterate; to be 
capable of forming the manners, or in- 
: culcate thoſe ſentiments into the minds 
of young people, ſo neceſſary for their 
well being, when admitted into ſociety, 
andeven the very few among them; who 
have naturally good underſtandings; are 


quite unfit to educate young girls deſ- 


tined for the world, as they are totally 


_unacquainted with that kind of worldly | 
diſcretion, and worldly knowledge, 0 


neceſſary to guard the unwary and in- 
nocent, from falling a ſacrifice to the 
artifices of wicked and deſigning men. 


% Tux reading of romances“ (con- 
{© tinues 


+ 


* Nothing tends more to the corruption of the minds 


ef young people, particularly of young women, than 


the reading of romances; and when the mind is cor- 
rupted, 
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* tinues Madam de Murat) cauſed; me 


© to make many refleQions concerning 
e the ſubjeats they treated on, and 
* which I had not been able till ſome 
time after I had been in the convent, 
to comprehend. I had learnt from 
* them, that there was a paffion which 
% gave a woman abſolute empire over 
„men. I felt a ſecret! joy at the idea, 
* that I perhaps might have pretenſions 
„ to that Empire as well as another, if 
*© I had but an opportunity of exerting 


my powers in ſhort, I remembered 


« that when I was with my grand- 
mother, there often came to viſit us, 
* 4 man of quality, who uſed to take 


great notice of me, and call me his 


little queen; I recalled to mind his 
6 fondneſs of me, and I made not the 


| "1 eee 
# 


rupted, the perſon is always in danger; for however 


chaſte the language may be, the ſentiments are of the 
moſt inflammatory kind; nay the pureſt language, often 
conveys the deepeſt miſchief, 


62212 
leaſt Houdt, but that his . 


to me, was the effect of that paſſion, 


which I had ſeen ſo often deſcribed 


in romances. Although 1 was but 
little more than twelve years old, I 
regretted nothing fo much. as my 
© having been ſo long ignorant, and 
that 1 had not better employed my 
influence over my lover, for fuch 1 
believed him to be. As he was a 


man of high rank, and ſeemed to me, 
to poſſeſs more merit than any other 
that I had been acquainted with, 1 


thought him the moſt worthy of my 


regard and tenderneſs, therefore I 


was determined to invite him to come 
and ſee me; and felt greatly rejoiced 
at the thoughts of the glory which 


would accrue to me, for making a man 


of his conſequence ſubmit to my laws. 
© I was too young to take ſuch a ſtep 
from any other motive than mere 
vanity; for to ſpeak the truth, I was 
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at that time a ſtranger to any Other 
e paſſion, the method I took to engage 
the Marquis de Blaſſac (for that was 
his name) to viſit me, was to write to 
* him, and without knowing well what 
I did, I copied from ſome of the ro- 
mances I had by me, every thing that 
appeared to me apropos, making uſe 
of the moſt tender and paſſionate ex- 
preſſions I could find, without my 
heart being the leaſt a party, or ful- 
« petting I had done any harm in writ- 
ing ſuch a. letter. At length, the 
Marquis came, and as he found my 

+ beauty much improved, he ſoon be- 
came inſpired with real ſentiments of 
tenderneſs for me; he beſtowed a 
thouſand careſſes on me, and pro- 
miſed 80 renew his viſits, which were, 
perhaps happily for me, prevented 
by the nuns having intercepted his 
letters, which gave them reaſon to 
* ſuſpett more than was really true.“ 
TEE 


* 


(223) 
Tux parents of Julia, were ſoon ap- 
priled of their daughter's condut in the 
convent, and looked upon her as a girl 
whoſe reputation was utterly undone. 
Her mother, who now hated her more 
than ever, tried every effort in her 
power, to make her daughter take the 
veil. This, Julia oppoſed with tears 
and entreaties, by which means ſhe 
won upon her father to commiſerate her 
ſituation, and endeavor, if poſſible, to 
conceal her difgrace from the world, 
by going with her into Provence, and. 
placing her with a prudent and worthy 
family who lived very retired; where 
fome time after; ſhe married the Count 
de Murat, but did not enjoy much- fe- 
licity in the conjugal ſtate, partly owing. 
to the malice of ſome of her enemies, 
who had informed her huſband of what 
had paſſed at the convent, and as he 
was naturally of an extremely jealous 
diſpoſition, he would often caſt on her, 
Vol. RC. U the 


6 
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the moſt bitter reproaches, for having, 
as he ſaid, diſcovered fo early an incli- 
nation for intrigue, and though ſhe gave 
him no real cauſe for complaint, yet, 
he could not be perſuaded of her inno- 
cence, looking upon it asa certain truth, 
that a huſband's honor is never ſafe in 
the hands of a woman who has once de- 
viated from the paths of virtue, 


« His treatment therefore, (ſays Ma- 
dam de Murat) became daily more 
inſupportable, having taken it in his 
head, that my heart was engaged elſe- 


where, though I had not given him 


the leaſt occaſion to ſuſpe& me of 
being falſe. to him, ſo far from it, 
that I was conſtantly on my guard 
in reſpect to my conduct, well know- 


ing how much he was prejudiced a- 


gainſt me, on account of my childiſh 
indiſcretions, which had been paint- 
ed to him in the moſt unfavorable 

2 light, 


E 
light, that malice could invent. But 
« jt was not long, before he had unfor- 
% tunately a plauſible reaſon to exerciſe 
& his jealous diſpoſition, which made 
him more outrageous than ever, this 
was no other than the Marquis de 
% Blgſſac, who travelling into Provence, 
%% accompanied by ſome friends, came 
{ _ * with them to ſee me. 1 wasſitting a- 
; * lone in the caſtle, when they an- 
« nounced his arrival. It is impoſſible 
* to expreſs how much I was agitated at 
t ſeeing a man, who had been once ſo . ' 
* dear to me, nor could I help feeling Ei 
_ « ſome confuſion at the ſight of one, 
* to whom I had betrayed ſo much folly, = 
and for whom J had ſuffered ſo much 41 
« in my reputation; after the firſt com- 
« pliments were over, his friends beg- 
© oed leave to ſee the apartments, and 
«© walk about the caſtle, the magnifi- 
* cence, and beauty of which, they 
* extolled. As ſoon as the Mar- 
| U * quis. 
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quis found them ſufficiently engaged, 
he flew back to the apartment where 
I then was, and expreſſed in the ten- 
dereſt terms, how much he loved me, 
and that he could not without being 
guilty of injuſtice, deprive himſelf. 
of a heart, which I had once given 
him. I had however, the fortitude, 
and prudence, in ſpite of my feelings, 
to entreat him never to think of me 
any more, at leaſt never to viſit, or 
even write to me on any account; 


but during this converſation, my huſ- 
band came in, who could not but 
perceive the tears which were ready 
to flow in Bloſſac's eyes and mine own, 
nor the diſorder we felt; but he ſo 


well diſſembled his rage, and did the 
honors of his houſe with ſo much 
ſeeming fatisfaction, that it was im- 
poſſible for the company to ſuſpect 
his inward chagrin. But the moment 
they were gone, he began to reproach 
** me 


* 227 ) 


„me with my former conduct towards 


f 

Blaoſſac, and taxed me with having | 
given him encouragement to viſit me. 4 
„He was deaf to every thing I could ' - | 
« ſay, in my own vindication, told . pi 


he would not be the dupe to my gal- 
lantries, and ordered me never to 0 
*«- ſtir out of the caſtle without his per- ty 
e miſſion.” hi 


Tux cruel treatment that the Coun- 
teſs met with from her huſband, r 
mined her to quit his caſtle, and go to 
Paris, where ſhe underwent the crueleſt 
perſecutions, both from her huſband, 
and her mother. The blackeſt aſper- 
ſions were thrown on her character, and 
every circumſtance exaggerated by the 
envenomed tongue of ſlander; in ſhort, 
ſhe was reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
inſomuch, that ſhe was ſcarce able to 
purchaſe the neceſſaries of life, and was 
obliged to receive ſuecours from ſome 
mo of 


( 228 ) 
of her friends who endeavored to aſſiſt 
her in ſueing for a ſeparate mainte- 
nance. Whilſt matters were in this ſitua- 
tion, a young man, named Saint Albe, 
ſon to the judge who was charged with 
Madam de Murat's proceſs, often viſit- 
ed the Counteſs, whoſe beauty and cap- 
tivating manner, made the deepeſt, im- 
preſſion on him, but he did not pre- 
ſume to diſcover his paſſion, by any 
other token, than by the moſt profound 
reſpect, and by his aſſiduities to ſerve 
her. The judge, who was alſo ena- 
moured of the Counteſs, ſoon perceiv- 
ed he had a rival in his ſon, who he im- 
me diately deprived of liberty, making 
him a priſoner in his own houſe. The 
Counteſs was no ſtranger to Saint Albe's 
paſſion, nor indeed to her own, for ſhe 
zertainly loved him; yet, after uſing 
every means in her power to prevail up- 
on his father to give him his liberty, ſhe 
had the RT; when ſhe had ſuc- 
| ceeded, 


„ 
ceeded, to refuſe receiving his viſus*. 
Some time after, Saint Alle happened to 


T9 A 


be in company with the Marquis de Mon- 


talzac; who had ſpoken with ſome diſ- 


 reſpett of the Counteſs, the other very 


highly reſented it, upon which, they 
fought, and Saint Albè was ſo danger- 
ouſly wounded that his life was for ſome 
time deſpaired of, but even that cir- 
cumſtance did' not ſoften his father s re- 
fentment againſt him; on the contrary, 


the old gentleman ordered his will to be 
made wherein he diſinherited his fon, 
but being ſuddenly ſeized, with a fever, 


died without having been able to ſign 
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* In France ſuch denials as thoſe were not uſual, it 
was England alone, where at that time, the purity of 
the women's manners were as remarkable as their ſupe- 
rior beauty, but if the obſervation of ſome great men be 
true, that the firſt ſymptoms of a falling empire is to be 
ſeen in the profligacy of women, we cannot help tem- 
bling for the fate of Britain, 


Pry 


F 

* Trex firſt thing (continues Madam 
de Murat) Saint Albe did when he 
took poſſeſſion of his father's wealth, 
© was to come, and offer it to me. 
„% He told me I vas miſtreſs of all he 
«© poſſeſſed. and entreated me in the 
*© moſt tender and reſpectful terms, not 
to refuſe his offers I: was highly. 
{© ftruck with theſe noble ſentiments of 
e generoſity which greatly endeared 
% him to me, but 1 was fully deter- 
« mined never to accept of it. As I | 


« found that his friends preſſed him to 
«© marty, I even ſtrongly recommend 
« ed it to him to follow their. advice. 6 


45 He proteſted to me how impoſſible it 

« was for him to love any other woman, 
and that I ſhould drive him to the ut- 

« moſt deſpair if I mentioned that ſub- 

« jeR any more to him. I told him that 
his attachment to me, and his fre- 
* quent viſits, would give freſh occa- 
“ {jon to my enemies to blacken my 
character, 


(231) 
© character, and I moreover told him, 1 
« that the ſtrongeſt proof he could give 
* me of his love, was, to be careful 
% of my reputation, therefore begged 
% he would give up all thoughts of ſee- 
* ing me any more, ſince it was out of 
* my power to receive him upon the 
terms I wiſhed. On this, he retired, 
„ with a heart overwhelmed with ſor- 
© row, leaving me in a ſtate very ca- 
„ pable of feeling his. The agitation 
« of mind that Saint Albe ſuffered, 
« added to which, his not having been 
perfectly recovered from his wound, 
«© threw him into a fever, which con- 
« fined him for ſome time to his bed. 
« At length he grew better, and as ſoon 
© as he was able, he wrote me the moſt 
*« prefling letters to accept of his offer, 
„ which I as conſtantly refuſed, telling 
him at the fame time, if he would 
not marry as his friends moſt ardently 
* wiſhed, he would loſe all chance of 


be 


z ee 
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ever ſeeing me again. At laſt, with 
the utmoſt reluctance, Saint Albe o- 
« heyed, and eſpouſed a woman of con- 
1 fſiderable fortune, but whom he could 
56 never love.“ 


Her enemies did not fail to interpret 
this indifference to his wife, to the 
Counteſs's diſadvantage, who to ſtop 
the mouth of ſlander, very prudently 
retired into the country. 


A few years after, he loſt her huſ- 
band the Count de Murat, and then re- 
pented that ſhe had conſtrained Saint 
Abe to marry. But chance favored 
their wiſhes, for the wife of Saint All! 
died ſoon after of the ſmall-pox, but 
as he had no children, he was obliged 
to give up all the fortune that his wie 
had brought. In this ſituation he could 
bardly flatter himſelf that the Countels 
who was become very rich (by the deat! 

| of 
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of ws mother and brother.) would have 
any thoughts of marrying him, beſide, 


he had been informed, that the Duke 
of paid his addreſſes to her. 
Thixefore he had reſolved in deſpair, 
to retire into Holland. As ſoon how- 
ever as the Counteſs was informed of 


his wiſe's death, ſhe determined to : 
make him full amends for all his former 


ſufferings, as her love for him was not 


in the leaſt diminiſhed. She fixed upon 


her friend Madam de Chatilon, as the 


propereſt perſon ſhe could confide in, 
to acquaint Saint Albe of his good for- 


tune, and the Counteſs's intentions of 
being united to him by the two moſt ſa- 
cred ties. —Law and love. 


I is not in the power of language 

4 (continues the Counteſs) to expreſs 
* the exceſſive joy Saint Albe felt when 
he was made acquainted with my in- 
e tentions; he fell like one diſtracted 
| ** 0 


1 % * , 3 


t wt). 


at the IN of Madam de Ohatilan:: em- 


braced her knees and entreated her 


to tell him if ſhe was ſincere in what 


ſhe laid —To convince him ſhe was, 


ſhe (ent for me immediately. I haſ- f 


tened to her houſe, full of impati- 


ence to know what were the effects 
of her embaſſy. Saint Albe was ſtill 
on his knees when I entered the 


room. Come Madam (said ſhe) for 
1 ſcarce know where I am, if you do 


not immediately command Saint Albe 


to order, I fear he will expire at my 


feet. I was ſo confuſed I hardly 
knew what ſhe ſaid, and ſeeing him 
in that poſition, I feared that ſhe | 


had thrown him into deſpair, and 
had made him believe I propoſed 


marrying the Duke of ——, Ah! 
Madam (ſaid I, in that idea) you are 


cruel to cauſ: Saint Albe ſo much 


pain. What is it ſhe has told yy 


laid I (addreſſing myſelf to him) that 


8 c „ you. 
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you feel ſo afflidted? Then ni 
towards me, and preſſing my hand 


to his lips, ſaid, I ſcarce know Ma- 
dam how to believe what I h we 


heard, my aſtonithment is i inconc( iv- 
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. *« reſolved 


able at the thoughts of ever poſieſ- 
ſing ſo much bliſs, and happineſs. —I 


am not able to expreſs the feelings of 
my foul, I can only ſay, Madam, 


that I adore you, and with it were 


poſſible you could read the ſentiments 


© of my heart: I ſee very well (re- 


plied I) that Madam de Chatilon has 


betrayed me, and that it is uſeleſs for 
me to pretend any longer to conceal 
from you the tenderneſs with which 
you inſpired me above twelve years 


fince, and which has not in the leaſt 
been diminiſhed. Your former con- 
duct has convinced me, that you me- 
rit my utmoſt eſteem and gratitude ; 
but nevertheleſs, though we are both 
at liberty, I might not ſo eaſily have 


6 } on. 


reſolved to have been united to you, 


if it was not that you have been other- 


wiſe unfortunate, but being deprived 


of your own fortune, makes my aſſiſt- 
ance the more neceſſary. I expe- 


rienced your generoſity to me at the 


time I was myſelf in diftreſs, there- 
fore, it is but Juſt, you ſhould now 


experience mine in return. But 1 


am very ſure you have too much de- 
licacy as well as friendſhip for me, 
to wiſh me to do any thing but what 


is confiſtent with my honor, therefore 


it will be neceſſary, before I marry 


you, to break off with the Duke of 


and likewiſe procure an eſta- 
bliſhment for my ſon. You muſt 
faithfully promiſe, not to reveal to 
any one my intentions, and that you 
will ſee me but ſeldom, till I have 
made all neceſſary preparations for 


our marriage, which I hope will be 


toon. I beſeech you therefore to be 
— particularly 


A i 

4 particularly circumſpett in regard to 
„your conduct in all things, and that 
you do not give me the leaſt cauſe to 
repent my having promiſed to be 
« yours. Ah! Madam (replied Saint 
« Als) this is too much.—You ſee that 
«© time has not been able to diminiſh the 
ardour of my paſſion, God is my wit- 
„ neſs, that if you had married the 
% Duke. of I ſhould never have | 
«© ceaſed to have loved you; my reſo. 
lution was already taken, to have re- 
tired into Holland, not only to have 
* avoided the miſery of ſeeing you 
* another's, but to have concealed my 
« other misfortunes from you, leaſt I 
| * muſt have been under a neceſſity of 


68 


« ſoliciting your generoſity.” 
| Ar length, the nuptials of the Coun- 
R teſs and Saint Albe were completed.— 
1 Nothing could be more perfect than the 


happineſs which ſubſiſted between them, 
5 # death: 


a 
death only was able to ſeparate two per- 
ſons who were united by the ſtrongeſt 
ties of the moſt ardent affection. Saint 
Albe in the prime and vigour of life, and 
furrounded with every bleſſing and com- 
fort that this world can beſtow, died 
ſuddenly of a fever occaſioned by a 
blow he had received upon his breaſt 
2 by a muſket. What Madam de Murat 
felt on that fatal event, 1s moſt patheti- 
cally expreſſed by herſelf. 


„ have not been able (ſays the 
* Counteſs) fince that time, to employ 
my thoughts, but in bewailing the 
4 loſs of a huſband whom I held fo 

dear; his image is ever before me, 
his virtues can never be obliterated 
„ from my heart. I hope I ſhall be 
* * pardoned in giving a detail of our 
_** fad ſeparation, and though the por- 
{© trait 1 have given of Saint Albe in 
„ theſe memoirs is infinitely inferior 
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to what he n was, it may raiſe- \ 
perhaps the curioſity of the reader 
to be informed in What. | manner he 

| ended his e 


2 Saint Abe had ſhewn at the battle 
of D. every mark of prudence, and 
valour which could be expected from 
an officer of his reputation, and in 
precipitately advancing towards the 
enemy he received a blow from a 
muſket, a croſs his breaſt, which was 
not looked. upon to be of ſuch a 
dangerous conſequence as it proved; 
he wrote me word that the wound he 
had received was but flight, and beg- 
ged me not to be too much alarmed. 
I loved him with too much tenderneſs. 
not to feel the utmoſt i nquietude upon. 
his account, and immediately ſet out 


to fee him. For two or three days, 


we had no thoughts. of his. being in 
danger, as the ſurgeon had declared 
X 3. 5 
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( 240 ) 
the wound was not mortal. But he 
ſo greatly altered all of a ſudden, 


and was attacked with ſo violent a 
fever, that it left us no room to doubt 


but there was an abſceſs formed in his 
breaſt. He was however, ſenſible 
from the firſt, that the remedies which 


vere adminiſtered to him, were need- 
leſs, and that he ſhould die: The 


moment he felt his end approaching, 
he called me to him, and having de- 
fired every one elſe to quit the room, 
he ſpoke to me inthe following terms. 
Do not my deareſt. wife flatter your- 
ſelf, any longer with hopes of my 
recovery. I feel my diffolution 
draw near.—T perceive that in a few 


hours, we muſt be ſeparated, it is deſ- 


tined for me to quit a life, the latter 


part of which, 1 have ſpent in un- 


ſpeakable happineſs, being bleſſed in 
your love and affettion. The little 


reputation I. have gained in life, has 


1 been 


( 
been owing to you, as it was my ſtudy | 
to merit, and deſerve your eſteem, 
and the title I had the honor to bear, 
that of being your huſband. Adieu 
my dear wife—adieu for the laſt time, 


(added he tenderly embracing me.) 
Whilſt Saint Albe held me in this 


diſcourſe, I was in a condition that 


: deſerved pity.—I bathed his hands 


with my tears, and could only anſwer 


with ſobs and fighs.—I know not in 
that moment which of us had moſt 

reaſon- to complain. They put me 
motionleſs to bed.—1I did not recover 


my ſenſes in leſs than three hours. 
I then got up with an intention of 
returning to his chamber, but they 


would not ſuffer me to ſee him till he 
* was deprived of life! Every one was 
too much taken up with his own grief 
to regard my wretchedneſs, all the 
ſervants were overcome with ſorrow 
| the ſoldiers entered the room in 


*© crowds. 
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* crowds to kiſs his hand; the officers 
© wept, and retired in a profound ſi- 
% lence. I entered the room when he 
+ hadjuſtexpired, I ſaw him, but with- 
© out life—Oh God! What a wretched 
% ſpectacle. The ſad remembrance of 
% which, wrings my very ſoul. —I know 
* not how I came to ſurvive him. But 
to finiſh this ſad detail, I ſhall con- 
« clude ' ſaying, that I ſuſpended the 
+ courſe of my tears as much as I was. 
able, till I had rendered him the me- 
« lancholy duties, and ſignalized my 
love by the magnificence and ſplen- 
dour of his obſequies. 


by 


Havine given ſome of the moſt in- 
tereſting extracts from Madam de Mu- 
rat's own life, we will now give .an an- 
ecdote as related by that lady, which 
happened at the court of Francis the 
firſt —— The Count de Chateau Briant, 


who was far advanced 1 in years, had de- 
termined: 


4 8 U 


„„ 
termined to quit the court, and retire 
to his country ſeat—but firſt, he pro- 
poſed to fix upon ſome amiable compa- 


nion, with whom he could wiſh to ſpend. 


the remainder of his days. It was not 
long, before the tranſcendent beauty, 
and amiable qualities of Frangoiſe de 
Foix, determined him to aſk that lady 
in marriage, of her brother the Count 


de Lautrec, who readily granted his re- 


queſt on account of his high birth and 
great wealth. But every one was ſur- 
prized, and murmured, when they 


found he intended to carry away his 
beautiful bride to his ſeat, which was 


in the further part of Brittany, not on- 
ly for the ſummer ſeaſon, but alſo to 
continue there during the winter. But 
as the time of the King's coronation 
drew near, the Count de Chateau Briant, 
(for the ſake of decorum) thought it 
proper to ſtay till that ceremony was 
over. The French, who had long be- 


fore 
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fore that reign, the reputation of. ſur- 
paſſing in gallantry, and magnificence, 
every other nation, omitted nothing 
upon this occaſion, which could contri- 
bute to render ſuch a ceremony worthy 
of the curioſity, and admiration of all 
the world: and as the King was one of 
the fineſt men of his court, he parti- 
cularly drew the attention of the gaz- 
ing multitude; his rich and coſtly ap- 
parel, added to his perſonal beauty 
and comelineſs, ſtruck all ranks of 
people with admiration. Madam de 
_ Chateau Briant who was in a balcony (ac- 


companied by a great number of ladies) 


no ſooner ſaw the King paſs by, than 
ſhe felt her whole frame agitated, and 
her confuſion was manifeſtly painted in 
her face:—her eyes were fixed upon 
him with the utmoſt attention, till he 
was no longer in ſight: and then ſhe 
was plunged for a long time in the moſt 
profound reverie, in which ſhe was not 

awarc 
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aware how dangerous it was to indulge 

| herſelf. But that which put the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to her undoing, was, her 
being a few days after at a tournement 
where ſhe ſaw that amiable Prince break 
a lance, and run the ring with ſo much | 
grace and addreſs, that he ſurpaſſed all 
the other cavaliers. No ſooner were 
theſe amuſements over, than the Count 
begged ſhe would prepare for their jour- 
ney—he ſaw very plainly. that ſhe was 
greatly mortified at going. but did n6t 
perceive it aroſe from her unfortunate 
paſſion, of which, ſhe herſelf, perhaps, 
was at that time ignorant. During the 
the journey, the Countels was extreme- 
ly melancholy, which encreaſed much 
more, when ſhe arrived at her ſolitary 
retreat. Her huſband did every thing 
in his power to diffipate her chagrin, 
which he attributed to her having quit- 
ted her family and friends. Among 
the numerous pictures that adorned the 


Counteſs's 


\ 
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Counteſs's chamber, was the portrait of 
Francis the firſt, oppoſite the door, 
which upon entering, was the very firſt 
object that offered itſelf to her view. 
This picture, the Count ordered to be 
taken down, with intention of having 
his own. portrait hung up in its place. 
When the Counteſs had the King's pic- 

ture in her hands, ſhe examined it with 
the utmoſt attention, and employed her- 
ſelf for many days in putting it up in 
various parts of the chamber, to ſee the 


different manner in which it appeared 


to her eyes, and found in whatever 
light it was put, it had always the ſame 
grace, and diſplayed charms which ſhe 
found it impoſſible to reſiſt. In ſhort, 
by continually conſidering it with ſo 
much attention, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 
be ſo greatly overcome, that one day 
as ſhe was holding the picture, and bath- 
ing it with her tears, ſhe fainted away. 
One of her women upon hearing her 

fall, 


r 
fall, came into the room, and ſeeing 
her lie motionleſs upon the floor, cried 
- out that her miſtreſs was dead. — The 
Count immediately came in, and taking 
her up in his arms, tried every means 
for her recovery. She at laſt opened 
her eyes, which ſhe inſtantly turned a- 


way, as if aſhamed to meet thoſe of her 
huſband. He aſked her what her com- 
plaint was, but ſhe only anſwered him 
with ſighs. le then perceived the 
King's portrait near her, which was ſuf- 

ficient for him to ſuſpe@ what was really 


the truth, As a jealous mind is gene- 


rally ingenious in tormenting itſelf, the 
Count was determined to ſearch to the 
bottom of a ſecret, which it would have 


been happy for him, if he had remain- - 


ed totally ignorant of; for he became 


from that moment, equally cruel to 


Madam de Chateau Briant and to himſelf. 
He affected upon every occaſion wWhen- 
ever they met, to fpeak to her of the 
Vol. 3 ä King, 
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King, and to praiſe him for his perſonal 
advantages, and amiable qualities, at 


the ſame time, fixing his eyes upon her, 


to obſerve what effect it had upon her 


countenance, and remarked as often, 
that whatever effort ſhe made to con- 


ceal her ſentiments, her bluſhes betrayed 


the ſecret pleaſure ſhe felt, when that 


Prince's name was mentioned. Mean- 


while, a law ſuit of great importance, 
called Monſieur de Chateau Briant to court, 


yet he could not prevail upon himſelf to 
carry his wife with him and through an 


oddity, without example, he made her 
promiſe not to quit the province, . what- 


ever requeſts he might make by letter 


for her to follow him. He then took a 
gold ring and cut it in two pieces, 
giving her one part, and expreſsly for- 
biding her to come to court, unleſs ſhe 
received the other, in a letter. 


TAE arrival of the Count at Paris, 
without 


„ 
without vis wile, cauſed much: ſpecula- 
tion among the courtiers, who immedi- 
ately ſuſpeRed that he was jealous. Her 
relations begged he would write to her 
to come to Paris, which he did, but as 
ſhe did not receive the half ring, ſhe as 
conſtantly refuſed to quit her retreat. 
The Count, who had a favorite valet de 
chambre in whom he thought he could. 
confide, was the only perſon he 'entruſt- A 
ed with the ſecret of the ring. The Y 
valet, who had been formerly a ſervant | i 
in the Counteſs's family, and pitying 
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g her ſituation, found means to get that 
5 part of the ring which was in his maſters 
T1 poſſeſſion, and had another made ſo 
3 exactly like it, that it was difficult to 
. know them apart. He then contrived to 
# put the real half in the firſt letter which 
y his maſter wrote to the Counteſs, and 
ſome days after, the Counteſs arrived 
3 at court. Never was aſtoniſhment equal 
. to that of the Count's! He run like one 


1 diſtraded 


6 250 
diſtracted to his cabinet, and took out 
the half ring, and brought it to the 
Caunteſs, who equally ſurpriſed, ſhewed 
him that which ſhe had received, and 
alſo the other half which he had given 
her at parting. He remained a long time 
almoſt motionleſs, not knowing what to 
think.—At laſt, lifting up his eyes to 
Heaven, he cried out in a tone of de- 
ſpair, -* It is all over with me, I am 
e loſt, I am undone! Adieu madam, I 
6 expreſsly command you Not to follow 
% me.” In ſpeaking which, he inſtantly 
left the room, mounted his horſe, and 
returned to Chateau Briant, where he 
delivered himſelf up to melancholy. 
Neither the Count de Lautrec, or his 
brother, judged it proper for their ſiſter 
to follow a huſband, who appeared to 
poſſeſs ſuch an uncommon degree of od- 
dity in his compoſition. The Counteſs 
therefore ſtaid at court, and ſaw the 
King, who was not inſenſible to her 
charms, 


. 


charms, and did every thing in his power 


to conſole her for the rigour of her huſ- 


band. Love, more than Royalty, ſoon 


brought the Counteſs to hearken to the 
Monarch's vows of eternal love and fi- 
delity, and all his tenderneſs | was re- 
turned. 5 


Is the mean time, the conqueſt of 
the Milanois having called the King into 


Italy, the Counteſs returned to Chateau 
Briant and expoſed herſelf to the furi- 


ous jealouſy of her enraged huſband, 


where her death, and a cruel death too, 
vas the conſequence of her repentance, 
for certainly, remorſe of conſcience was 
the true motive of her return. After 
having languiſhed ſome time with grief 
and perpetual weeping, and had ſeen 
her beloved infant conducted to the 
tomb, ſhe at laſt became the victim of 
the Count's jealouſy, which exhibits a 
vretched cataſtrophe indeed !—A lady, 
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who had been appointed governeſs to 
the Counteſs's infant daughter, perceiv- 
ing that the Count was making ſome pre- 
parations which ſhe imagined forboded 
no good to the Counteſs, run and ac- 
quainted her with her ſuſpicions, but ſhe 
anſwered her without the leaſt emotion, 
ſaying ſhe was prepared for the worſt ; 
that fince the death of her child, life 
had become inſupportable to her, and 
that her huſband in depriving her of it, 
would oblige her more than he thought; 
ſince by that means, ſhe ſhould be de- 
| livered from ſo much miſery. She had 
no ſooner done | ſpeaking, then the 
Count ruſhed into her chamber, with 
fury in his eyes, accompanied by ſix 
men who were maſked. As ſoon as the 

Counteſs ſaw him, ſhe told him with an 
air of dejeQtion, that ſhe plainly per- 
ceived with what deſign he came; that 
_ the ſhould not murmer ather fate, well 
knowing that ſhe merited the moſt ri- 
4 1 ih gorous 
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gorous puniſhment he could infli upon 
her; but as Heaven had reſerved to it- 
ſelf the power of chaſtiſing our crimes, 
ſhe prayed that the Count might be 


| pardoned the vengeance he was about to 


take on her,'and that God would be 


merciful to him, both here, and in Eter- 
nity. As foon as Madam de Chateau 


Briant had finiſhed what ſhe had to ſay, 
the Count made a ſignal to the men, to 
come and execute the orders which he 
had previouſly given them. Four of 
theſe aſſaſſins then ſeized the Counteſs, 
and held her down, whil:t the other two, 


opened veins on her arms, and legs, 


meanwhile her mercileſs huſband, took a 
barbarous pleaſure in ſeeing her blood 
guſh from her beautiful limbs, and run 
in rivulets about the chamber. Neither 
her ſtruggles, nor faintings, nor her 
piteous looks which ſeemed to pray for 
mercy, could in the leaſt ſoften the ob- 


durate heart of her huſband, who was 


determined 
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„ 
determined not to quit her, till he ſaw _ 
her expire in the arms of her daughter's 
governeſs, who was mingling her tears, 
with the blood of her unfortunate miſ⸗ 
treſs. 


w E muſt not quit Madam de Murat 
without giving a fingular anecdote, 
which ſhe relates of Monſieur Comminge. 
That gentleman it ſeems travelling into 
Berry, was obliged one evening to put 
up at a wretched inn, the maſter of 
which (knowing the quality of his gueſt) 
received him with great reſpect and ci- 
vility, at the ſame time making a thou- 
ſand apologies for not putting him in 
his beſt apartment as they were already 
occupied by ſome travellers, wham he 
durſt not venture to turn out. There 
only remained a very bad apartment 
below ſtairs for Monſieur Comminge, and 
a cloſet, in which they contrived to 
make up a bed for bis friend who tra- 

velled. 
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velled with him. The weather being ex⸗ | 
ceedingly cold, they made a very good 


fire, and gave them a tolerable ſupper. 
As they were to ſet off betimes in the 
morning, Monſteur Comminge propoſed 
their going early to bed, and ordered his 


valet de chambre to leave a candle burnin g 


upon the table. The two friends who 
were greatly fatigued, went each to their 
bed, where they ſlept as ſound, as if they 
had lain on beds of down. But by the 
time Comminge was well ſettled in his firſt 
ſleep, he was awaked by his friend, cry- 


ing out with all his force, Help, Tielp, 


« ſomething ſtrangles me.” But Com- 
minge being very. drowſy, and giving 
but little attention to what he partly 
concluded was the effect of his own 
imagination, went to fleep again; in a 
| ſhort time after, he awoke again full of 


inquietude: He called to his friend, but 


received no anſwer, he then got up, 
and taking the candle, went to the 
cloſet ; 
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eloſet ; but what his aſtoniſhment when 
he found his friend motionleſs, and 
ſeized by the throat by a dead man load- 
en with chains! It is ealy to conceive 
the diſtreſs of Comminge, who was like 
one diſtracted at the fight of ſo horrid 
a ſpeQacle ! He inſtantly called out for 
help, and in the ſame moment the maſ- 
ter of the houſe appeared, who was 
thunderſtruck when he ſaw what had 
happened. Comminge allowed himſelf 
- No time to enquire into this myſtery, 
till he had firſt endeavored to recover 
bis friend, in whom he perceived ſome 
ſigns of life, the barber of the village 
was immediately called in to bleed him, 

and every remedy they could chink of 
was tried to recover him, but it was 
with the greateſt difficulty they were 
able to diſingage him from the dead 
man, who had faſt hold of his throat. 
Meanwhile Comminge learnt. from his 
hoſt that the oſtler had been ſome time, 


Out 
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out of his mind, and at laſt grew ſo mad, 


and furious, that they were obliged to 
chain him down in an out-houſe cloſe 


to the ſtables: but having broke looſe, 


he had entered the cloſet by a little 


door, which was very near the place of 


his confinement, and they imagined he 


came with an intention to expire on the 
bed, which he ſaw was making up for 
the gentleman, from a hole in the out- 
houſe which was left open for air. The 


gentleman who recovered in a few days; 
proteſted he never in his life {uffered ſo 
much, and believed it would be ſome 
time before he could be free from that 
horror of mind, which ſuch a ſhocking 


accident. had occaſioned. 


MADAME. DUNOYER. 
"Sb 4663 © 


T is not very eaſy to give a juſt du 


of the character of this lady. From 
reading 
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reading her dn memoirs written by 
berſelf, one would be apt to think that 


ſhe was the moſt virtuous, and the moſt 
unfortunate woman that ever exiſted. 
On the other hand, her huſband repre- 
ſents her under the moſt odious colours, 


and endeavors to ſet her in the moſt 
contemptible light. Which of theſe 
two accounts we are to credit, is rather 


difficult to determine; but the moſt pro 
bable concluſion is, that Madam Duno- | 


yer, was neither ſo good, as ſhe deſcribes 
herſelf to be, nor ſo bad, as her huſ- 
band took pains to make the world be- 


lieve.— She was born at Niſmes, in 


1663; her maiden name was Petit. She 
was educated in the proteſtant religion, 
for which, ſhe ſeems to have ſuffered 
much perſecution. She gives a long 
detail of the cruelties which were exer- 
ciſed upon the Huguenots at Niſmes: 
their places of public worſhip: thrown 
down and demoliſhed; their clergy per- 

ſecuted 
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ſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity; and TEE | | 
many of the moſt zealous among them, | N 
puniſhed with incredible rigour. From = 


this ſcene of horror, and confuſion, | 
Madam Dunoyer flew for ſhelter to Ge- | 


ur ee — 
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neva, and from thence, to Zurich in 
Switzerland. She gives an account of 
that town worth reciting. 


Tux houſes (ſays Madam Dunoyer) 
« are well built, the ſtreets, remarkably 
clean; and what i is ſingular, the river 
runs through the town. One of their 
churches, (which they call the Greek 
church) is remarkable for having two _ 
* ſteeples, one of which is covered 
with copper. On the outſide of it, 
is a ſtone Equeſtrian ſtatue; and on 
« the other ſteeple, is the ſtatue of 
Charlemagne, with a gilt crown. There 
are two very handſome large bridges 
which divide the town into two equal 
2 parts; under which the lake Zurich 7 
Vol. II. | 2 „ (which Sy | 0 
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(which is twenty-four miles long) dif- 


charges the -limmar. One of theſe 


bridges, is ſo very ſpacious, that it 
not only ſerves as a very pleaſant 


walk, but alſo for a fruit, and green 
market. The inhabitants are a care- 
ful and induſtrious people; the wo- 


men are remarkably modeſt. and par- 
ticularly reſerved in public. The 
unmarried women, wear their hair 
flowing in ringlets upon their ſhoul- 
ders, decorated with knots of ribbon, 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that 


are married. They are exceedingly 


fond of muſic, and have a taſte for 
the polite arts. They marry very 


young: and the laws againſt infide- 


lity are ſo ſevere, that they are ob- 


liged to be very conſtant to each 


other in the conjugal ſtate, for Apu r- 
TERY is puniſhed with DEATR.“ 


Mapam Dunoyer, then made an ex- 


curſion 


— 
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curfion to England, of which nation, 
ſhe gives a very long, and curious ac- 
count, and upon the whole, a very 
faithful, and candid one. Some time 
after, ſhe viſited Holland, and was 
there, made acquainted with Voltaire, 
to whom, however, ſhe became an im- 
placable enemy—her chief diſlike to 
him aroſe, from his endeavoring to 
convert her daughter (with whom he 
was paſſionately in love) and perſuad- 
ing her to embrace the catholic reli- 
gion. Madam Dunoyer, who was a bi- 


gotted proteſtant, highly reſented this | 
condudt in Voltaire, and forbad him ever = 
viſiting her daughter. This did not how- 1 
ever prevent ſome ſecret interviews be- | il 
| tween the two lovers; but to prevent e 1 
; diſcovery, Voltaire ſent a compleat ſuit il 
of men's cloaths to Mademoiſelle Dunoyer 18 
unknown to her mother, with which ſhe : | 1 
» often ſallied out, to meet her lover. 1 if 
n The cloaths ſo well became her, and | 


£9 ſhe. 
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the looked ſo exceedingly beautiful 


in them, that Voltaire complimented 


her with the following elegant lines. — 


But as every thing is eſteemed which 
comes from the pen of that inimitable 


writer, we will give an extract of his 


letter in which he encloſed _ poetical 
compliment. ''- 7. > - 
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I ne ſcais ſi je dois vous appeller 
Monſieur ou Mademoiſelle : Si vous 


© Etes adorable en cornettes, ma foi 


vous Etes un aimable cavalier; ; & 
notre portier qui, n'eſt point amou- 
reux de vous, vous a trouve un tres- 
joli Garcon: La premiere fois que 


vous viendrez, il vous recevra à mer- 


veille: Vous aviez pourtant la mine 
auſſi terrible qu' aimable; & je crains 


que vous n'ayez tire l' epee dans la 


rue, afin qu' il ne vous manquit plus 
rien d' un jeune homme; Apres tout 
| tout 


a 
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by 4 % tout jeune homme que vous Etes vous 


a tes ſage comme une fille. 


Enfin 1 vous ai vu charmant objet que jaime, 

En cavalier dẽguiſẽ dans ce jour: | 

Jai cru voir Venus elle meme, | 
Sous la figure de Pamour. 

L'amour & vous, vous ètes du meme Age. 
Et ſa mere a moins de beauté, | 

Mais malgre ce double avantage, 
Jai reconnu bientot la verite : 

O. . . vous ©tes trop ſage. 
Pour etre une divinite. 


Bur unfortunately for the two lovers, 
their place of rendez-vous, was diſcover- 


ed, and they were reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity, of only writing to each other for 
a long time. Voltazre's letters to his 
miſtreſs, are written in the moſt tender 


and pathetic ſtyle. Her mother, it 


ſeems, had obtained an order, by fome 
complaint which ſhe had made againſt 
| Voltaire, to have him ſent out of Hol- 


land. This order he received from the 
2 3 hands. 
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hands of the French Ambaſſador, who 
commanded him. not to quit his apart- 
ment, till the moment of his departure. 
Upon which, he wrote a letter to Made- 
moiſelle Dunoyer full of complaints and 
murmurs againſt her mother, and adds; 
J am here a prifoner; they may de- 
++ prive me of life, but they have it not 
in their power to deprive me of the 
** happineſs of loving you. Be aſſured 
my adorable miſtreſs, in ſpite of all 
their cruelty, and injuſtice, I will 
contrive to ſee you this evening; 


even were I in danger of loſing my 
head on the: ſcaffold, 8 


84 
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In another, he fays; *© we are both 
of us unfortunate, but tet our mutual 
tenderneſs, and affection be a conſo- 
lation to each other, never love was 
equal to mine, for no one ever * 
i  Erved to be ſo well beloved as _ 


6.6 


Mosz 
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Most of his letters to Mademoi ſelle 


Dunoyer run in the ſame ſtyle, a ſtyle 
which ſeldom affords entertainment but 


to the parties who are intereſted. How- 


ever they all happened to fall into Ma- 


dam Dunoyer's hands, who grew ten times 
more exaſperated againſt Voltaire, for 
the free manner in which he had deli- 


vered his ſentiments of her, in his cor- 


reſpondence with her daughter. 


Bur Madam Dunoyer in return, not 


only makes very ill-natured comments 
on his letters, but goes ſo far as to ſay, 


that he was not ſo violently in love with 
her daughter as he pretended, and even 


taxes him with copying ſome of his 
moſt tender expreſſions, verbatim from 
the letters of Abailard and Heloiſe; but 
as ſhe was ſo highly prejudiced againſt 
| Voltaire, it is hardly fair to give credit 


to any thing. ſhe ſays againſt that et 
and extraordinary man. 


Madame 
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Madame DE LA ROCHEGUILHEM, 


ORN in 166g, and died 1710; 
ſhe compoſed many romances, and 


has related ſeveral anecdotes of dif. . 


ferent nations, ſome of which, are very 
entertaining. This lady was not much 
beloved by her cotemporaries, nor did 
they do her that juſtice, her merit 
ſeemed to have entitled her to, which 


appears manifeſtly to have ariſen from 


her being bred a proteſtant. The free- 


dom, and ſatyrical raillery with which 


ſhe ſpeaks of the moſt horrid monſter 


that ever diſgraced the pontifical habit, 


Pope Alexander VI, (in her hiſtory of 
Julie de Farnaſe) moſt likely may have 


brought upon her the reſentment of 


the Eccleſiaſtics, who do not love to 
have the vices of their holy brother- 
hood pointed out, and expoſed. The 


Pope (ſays Madam De la Rocheguithem} 


who was highly captivated with the ſu- 
perlative 


* Cy] 
perlative beauty of Julie de Farnaſe, 


tried every means in his power to gain 


the affections of that lovely woman, 
but without effect. He created her 
brother a Biſhop, and ſoon after a Car- 
dinal, making him alſo the confident of 
his paſſion. The new Cardinal, whoſe 
ambition was unbounded, and had 
thoughts of one day aſpiring to the pa- 


pal chair, was mean enough to ſolicit 


his ſiſter to favour the Pontiff's paſſion. 
But the virtuous and amiable Julie, 
equally deſpiſing both the maſter and 
his new favorite, retired to Venice, but 
not without firſt ſhewing the utmoſt con- 


tempt to both, for endeavouring to ſe- 


duce her from the paths of virtue. 


SxxAKING to Alexander, ſhe ſays, 
What is it you require of me? what 
is it you hope for by all theſe extra- 
vagant follies? How unbecoming is 
your conduct, how inconſiſtent with 

| 6 your 
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* your rank and condition: What! 
The vicar of God—the maſter of 
kings—the chief of the church—the 


key keeper of Heaven—the infallible 


* guide—the director of purgatory— 
the diſpenſer. of kingdoms—the diſ- 
* tributer of indulgences—the Empe- 

ror of all pardons—and in a word, 
him, who peopleth paradiſe with 
* ſaints! Is this the man who would 


quit his triple crown, his auguſt keys 
Vis this the man that pretends to hold 
the firſt rank among the Holy Apoſ- 


* 


tles, and yet would quit his ſacred 


purple, his pontifical chair, his vener- 
able ſlippers, (ſacred ornaments of 
public proceſſions) thus to trample 
on virtue's laws, and endeavor ito dil- 
honor and ſtain with infamy an in- 


nocent virgin.” 


IN this manner has Madam De la 


1 6.2 fo juſtly and ſo forcibly 


expoſed 
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expoſed the wickedneſs, and weaknels | 


of a Profligate 1 
: — 


Map 45 Dr SENAICTAIRE, 


WW a cotemporary with Madame 


De la Rocheguithem, but we are 


not able to trace, either the time of her 
birth.og death. We do not find any 
other production from this lady's pen, 
but a romance, intitled Orafie, which, 


(though 


* Whether this writer (as ſhe was a native of France) 
added with policy in venturing to ridicule the conduct 
of ſo ſacred a character, we will not take upon us to 
determine; but there would ſoon be an end of virtue, 
or even the appearance of it, if every writer was to 
with-hold their pen from expoſing the vices and follies 
of the GREAT. The examples of ſuperiors, will al- 
ways have its weight with the ignorant multitude, and 


as mankind are more prone to follow bad examples 


than good, how very dangerous muſt it be to ſociety, 
when thoſe men who ought from their exalted ſtations 


or 
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5 (chough it is written with a na deal of 
ſpirit) is ſo extravagant, and ſo full of 
improbable incidents, that even thoſe 
readers who admire novels, would ſcarce 
find much entertainment in the peruſal 
of it, | 


 MapemoisELLE Dss HOULIERES, 
ORN at Paris, 166g, was cele- 
brated for ſome very elegant pieces 
of poetry, for which ſhe was received 


as a member 1 in the academy des Ricov- 
. ö yati. 


or conſpicuous rank, to be the protectors of virtue, the 
diſtributers of juſtice, and the patterns of wiſdom, 
ſhould become the violaters of thoſe laws they them- 
ſelves have framed, and which they exerciſe unrelent- 
| ingly on the lower order of mankind. How often do 
we ſee the needy robber go unpitied to Tyburn, while 
the opulent plunderer is going in ſplendour to C---t ?— 
SoLON faid, © The laws were like ſpiders webs, 
which only catch filly flies, but let the . and 
other boiſterous inſeds eſcape.” 
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| rati. Tho' her ſtyle of writing is not 
equal to that of her mother's (who we 


have already mentioned) yet, there is 
great merit in them. She bewails, in 


the moſt pathetic manner, the loſs of 
| her lover, who was killed in the field 


of battle, 1692; a loſs, which afflicted 
her ſo deeply, that. ſhe never after, en- 


joyed either health or ſpirits: She died 


1708, and was interred in the church 
of St. Rock, near the tomb of her mo- 
wer. 


R 


Mademoiſelle CLAUDE GUERIN. 


E lady, better known addr: this : 


name of Madame de Tencin, was 
Canoneſs of Neuville: She was born at 
Paris, 168 1, and died there, 1749.— 
Madam de Tencin, was looked upon as a 
prodigy of perfection. Sbe poſſeſſed a 


moſt excellent heart, a manly under- 


Vol. 11 Aa ſtanding, 
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fanding, uncommon courage, fortitude; 
Joined to a delicacy, and ſoftneſs of 

manners, which rendered her truly ami- 
able: In ſhort, ſhe was a moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed, and ineſtimable charafter. It f 


was to her, that the celebrated Cardi- 
nal de Tencin (her brother) owed his 
good fortune, and high preferment in 
the church. Perſons of the firſt con- 
dition, courted her acquaintance, her 
ſociety was ſought for, with avidity, by 
men of the greateſt learning, and fo- 
reigners of diſtinttion ;—ſhe was the 
author of a much admired romance, in- 
titled, Le Comte de Comminge, in which 
ſhe has diſplayed the greateſt delicacy 
of ſentiment, and a thorough knowledge 
of human nature. She alſo compoſed x 
Tie Siege de Calais, which is equally well 
written, and has greatly the advantage of 
the other in one reſpeR, being founded 
upon an hiſtorical fatt. 


MADEMOISELLE 
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Meszuelsglus NOUVELLON, ; 


AND 


Aus * ENCAUS E, 


Pee ent. | 


* 


Map ien PAT I N, 


OMPOSED ſome admirable mo- 


ral, and chriſtian refleQions; and 


her two daughters, GaBRIELLE and 
CHARLOTTE, were greatly admired 
for their literary productions; one of 


whom compoſed a Latin folio full of 
figures, under the title of Tabellæ Selefte, 
& Explicate, a C. C. Patina, pad. Acad. 
Gabrielle, or an explanation of ſelect 
pictures, painted by the moſt celebrated 
maſters. She compoſed alſo, many 
public diſcourſes, among others, a La- 
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. 
tin harangue upon the raiſing of the 
ſiege of Vienna. Her fiſter compoſed 


a very fine panegyric upon Lewis XIV, 
and many other very ingenious W 


Tus three learned ladies, en 
at Padua, and were members of the Aca- 
demy des Ricovrati, in that town, from 
which, they received the names, of LA 
Mops TE, La RARE, & La DESERTE. 


FTA ISIS 


MADEMOISELLE DE VANDEUVRE. 


2. lady was called a Grace, 

from her excellent beauty, and 
fine figure; a Mus, from having com- 
poſed the moſt elegant poetry; and a 
' SIREN, from her voice. 


MADEMOISELLE 
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 MADEMOISELLE LOUVENCOURT, 


 ORN at Paris, 1680, was not only 


celebrated for her poetical genius, 
but for the beauty of her perſon, for 


her very fine voice, and muſical ta-, 


lents; ſhe ſung with great taſte, and 


played admirably well on the theorbo 
lute. She compoſed many cantatas, 


which were greatly admired, but above 


all, ſhe was highly eſteemed for her mo- 


deſty, and eloquence in converſation. 
She died at Paris, in 1712. 


| | names of Pringi, Tiencourt, | 
Mouſart, Ouvrier, Paſcal, and Fer- 


Ter, afford us nothing material. 
MARCHIONESs dz BRETEUIL. 
ABRIELLA CHATELET, Mar- 


chioneſs de Breteuil, was born in. 
| . 1706, 
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1706, ſhe was a woman of great learn- 
ing, and underſtood many languages. 
Taſſo and Milton were as familiar to 
her as Virgil. She was endowed with 


fingular Eloquence; ſhe had even a turn 


for the moſt abſtruſe ſciences, and gave 
| herſelf up to the ſtudy of the Mathema- 
tics. Among the firſt works, which ſhe 
| Publiſhed, was an explication of Leib. 
nitz s Philoſophy, under the title of Inſti- 
tutions de Phyſique. The preliminary diſ- 
courſe of which, is a maſter- piece of 
Reaſon and Eloquence. She afterwards 
publiſhed a treatiſe on the nature of fire, 
and a commentary on Newton's philoſo- 
phy, intitled Principes Mathematique de la 
Philoſphie Naturelle. This work is ef- 
teemed un chef d cuure. She died much 
lamented, by all lovers of literature, in 
1749, at the age of forty-three. 


Mapr- 
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MaADEMOISELLE vs LUSSAN. 2 
WI the natural daughter of Prince 

Thomas, Count of Soiſſons, bro- 
cher to Prince Eugene. She was allow- 
ed to be one of the beſt writers of her 
time, and taking uncommon pains. very 
early in life, to improve and cultivate 
her underſtanding, acquired the higheſt 
reputation, not only for her literary a- 
bilities, but for the ſenſibility of her 
heart, her humanity, her generofity, 
and every amiable virtue that can adorn 
human nature, which made her ample 
amends for the want of beauty, or per- 
ſonal charms. Her brown complexion, 
ſquinting eyes, and forbiding counten- 
ance, gave her the appearance of a man 
dreſſed in woman's cloaths, and her 
hoarſe and maſculine voice almoſt con- 
firmed her being one; yet with all theſe 
perſonal defects, no one was ever more if 


admired: if 
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admired or careſſed. She died much 
1 lamented, at Parts 1758. 


II. de Luſſen compa a great num- 
ber of romances, which were well re- 
ceived, and alſo publiſhed many in- 
tereſting anecdotes of the courts of 
Philip Auguſtus, and of Charles VI. 
The hiſtory of Lewis XI. The ſecret 
memoirs of the court of France under 
Charles VII. The hiſtory of Mary of 
England married to Lewis XII. And 
laſtly, the hiſtory of the Revolution of 
Naples, in which ſhe has introduced, 
the ſtory of that very extraordinary 
man Anello, vulgarly called Maſſaniello, 


who was the cauſe of a Revolution, the 79 550 


moſt aſtoniſhing of any we have ever 
met with in hiſtory, where ambition was 
no motive, nor was it ſupported by any 
ſovereign power, but aroſe alone from 
the diſcontent of an irritated people. 
It has however furniſhed MU. de Luſſan 

with 
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with ſufficient matter to fill four vols = 
under the title D' Hiſtoire de la Revolution 1 


du Royaume de Naples dans les annees 1647, 
and ny 


Tux Duke D' Arcos (ſays Mie. de Luſ- 
fan) who was a deſcendant from one of 
the moſt ancient and illuſtrious families 
in Spain, was appointed Viceroy of . 

Naples in 1644, but Governed that king- 
dom with ſo much tyranny, and loaded 
the people with ſuch heavy taxes, that 
he became odious to the Neapolitans, 
who for ſome time bore with tolerable 
| patience, the enormous exaQtions that 
Vvoere levied upon them: But when they 
found a tax was alſo laid upon all kinds 
of fruit, which was the chief ſupport 
and nouriſhment of the common people, 
and who by that means were reduced 
to the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs, they 
were reſolved to bear it no longer, and 
the whole kingdom united, in openty 
| e revolting 
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revolting againft their cruel oppreſſors. 
The time which the revolters had fixed 
upon to put their ſchemes into execution, 
was on a ſolemn feſtival, headed by 
Maſſaniello a fiſherman of Naples, who 
finding that many families were undone 
by the enormous weight of taxes, and 
that the poor in particular, ſeemed de- 
| termined not to endure it, he had the 
temerity to ſtand forth their champion, 
and harangued them with ſo much na- 
tural Eloquence, that he ſoon/ found 
himſelf at the head of many thouſand 
men, WR and children, who kept 
calling out, Long live the King of 
Spain, but let our wicked Government 
% die, let the curſed Government die. 
(adding) God gives us plenty, and our 
* curſed Governors give us famine.” They 
even ſtopped the Viceroy's coach, and 
made him promiſe them immediate re- 
lief. Some with great ſubmiſſion kiſſed 
his hands, and intreated him to liſten to 

their 
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their grievances, while others fell on 
ſtzteir knees, ſaying, Moſt excellent Sir, 
for the love of God, difburden us of theſe 
% - heavy gabels which pray upon our heart's 
* blood ; let us have no more ſlavery, let us 
% breathe.” In ſhort Anello's power en- 
creaſed ſo rapidly, that he became ab- 
ſolute Governor of Naples, while the 
| Viceroy and all the great officers of 
tate would have been happy to have 
made their eſcape, he made thirty-ſix 
precin&ts to arm for their common de- 
fence, and becauſe a ſhopkeeper re- 
fuſed to fell him powder, he cauſed L 
_ lighted matches to be thrown into his 
houſe, and blew it up with ſixty people 
| who dwelt therein. At length he found 
150,000 people in arms, and under his 
abſolute command, with thefe armed 
men, he put to death a great number of 
the principal oppreſſors of the people. 
The Viceroy, entered into a perſonal 
ireaty with Anello, who went to the pa- 
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lace as richly attired, and as nobly 
guarded, as any ſovereign in Europe, 
where, having redreſſed the grievances 
of the people, he retired and ſupported 
his own authority as their General, till 
he became frantic with power, and 
having given many ſtrong inſtances of 
inſanity, he was at laſt aſſaſſinated to the 
great joy of the Viceroy, and the no- 
bility of Naples. Hiſtory cannot fur- 
niſh ſuch another inſtance of the height 
of power this ſovereign arrived to, who 
from a bare-footed fiſherman, / in the 
ſpace of four days, raiſed an army of 
an 150,000 men, and made himſelf 
maſter. of one of the moſt populous 
cities in the world. 


Tus, the moſt extraordinary Revo- 
lution that the hiſtory of the world pro- 
duces, ought ſays M“. de Luſſan, to be a 


Warning to all men in power, whether 


Kings, Viceroys, Popes, or Emperors, 
| to 


6 83 
to take care how they exerciſe it, for 
every great city in the Univerſe, has 
within its walls more than one Anello, 
whoſe talents may probably die unknown 
to the poſſeſſors, if not awakened into 
action, by tyranny or oppreſſion.“ Had 
Mae. Luſſan, known that beautiful Elegy 
written in a country church-yard, by 
our ingenious countryman, Gray, ſhe 
would probably have given at the end 
of this narrative the following extract. 


Mile. Lufjan's hiſtory of Charles VI. 
is ſo full of ftrange incidents, that it 
has more the air of fiction than an hiſto- 
Wo II. B b ++..4 - ul 


*% Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
„The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear. 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air. | 
Some village HAM Y DEN: that with dauntleſs breaſt, 
«© The liitle tyrants of the field withſtood,. 
Some mute inglorious MLT O x here may reſt, 
© Some CROMWELL guiltleſs of his country's 
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ical relation. The reign of that unfor- 
tunate Prince, which involved France 
in continual ſcenes of trouble for two 
and forty years, has furniſhed M“. Luf- 
ſan ſufficient matter, to fill nine vo- 
lumes with, the ambition, and cruelties 
committed by the Princes of the blood, 
whoſe examples were followed by-the 
chief nobility; for mutiny and ſedition, 
civil wars, treaſons, poiſoning, and al- 
ſaſſinations, were the fatal evils which 
aroſe from the weakneſs, or wickedneſs 
of thoſe, in whom the power and au- 
thority were lodged. Charles was but 

twelve years old, when he loſt his pa- 

rents; but, he diſcovered in his earlieſt 
youth, an amiableneſs of diſpoſition, and 

many marks of intrepidity, as well as 
a ſtrong deſire of ſignalizing himſelf in 
the field. When he was but eight years 
of age, his father took him one day 
into his cabinet of curioſities, and bid 
him take whatever he liked beſt. The 


young 
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young Prince, like another Achilles, 
deſpiſing the ſuperb, and coſtly jewels 
which were ſet before him, choſe in. - 
preference to them, an old ſword, which | 
hung up in the corner of the room!. 
At another time, the King preſented . 
him a gold crown, and an helmet, the 
Prince took the helmet, ſaying, © Garde 
© Sire, gardez votre couronne:” After the 
death of Charles the Vth, the Duke de 
Bourgogne, was charged with the educa- 
tion of the young Prince, and the Duke 
D' Anjou, was choſen Regent during his 
minority. At the age of fifteen, the 
young Monarch took the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, headed his 
army in Flanders, and was at the famous. 
battle of Roſback. He conduQed him- 
| ſelf with ſo much bravery and humanity, - 
that he was adored by his ſubje&s, and :) 
the beginning of his reign, ſeemed. to 
promiſe peace and happineſs to France, 
to complete which, they were deſirous 
| DS - of: _ 
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of marrying the young Monarch, for 
which purpoſe, they procured the por- 
traits of all the Princeſſes in Europe, 
but that of Iſabella of Bruffels, by far 
eclipſed all the others. An Ambaſſador 
was immediately ſent, to demand that 
Princefs, who being conducted with 
great pomp to Amiens, was met there 
by.the impatient Monarch, who finding 
that ſhe even ſurpaſſed the beautiful 
portrait he had ſeen of her, was in rap- 
tures, and expreſſed to the Duke de 
Bourgogne, the joy he felt at being unit- 
ed to ſo lovely a woman. The whole 
kingdom teſtified their joy alſo, on this 
occafion, which was ftil more encreaſed 
on the birth of a Dauphin. The King 
had choſen for his Prime Miniſter the 
illuſtrious Olivier de Clifſon, who was e- 
qually as great in the cabinet as in the 
field. For ſome time the people taſted 
the ſweets of a wife and juſt govern- 
ment, under a Prince whom they ador- 
5 ed. 
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ELD 
ed. But alas! the face of things ſoon- 


began to wear another aſpect. The 


brave, and worthy Cliſſon, was aſſaſ- 
ſinated by Craon. The terrible effects 


which that fatal event produced in the 


King, threw the whole kingdom into 


the utmoſt conſternation. From that 
hour he fell into a deep melancholy, 
and often ſnewed ſymptoms of a diſor- 


dered mind; he grew ſuſpicious, and 
jealous of every one about him: in. 


ſhort, his whole conduct and character 
was totally changed; and his diſorder 


was greatly encreaſed, when he found 


that Craon had eſcaped the puniſhment 


due to his crime, by taking refuge in 
the Duke of Bretagne's court, he in- 
ſiſted, that the culprit ſhould be deli- 
vered up, but the Duke refuſed to com- 
ply with his demand. This refuſal. ſo 
rouzed the reſentment of Charles, that 


„„ 


he was determined to wage war againſt 


the Duke, he therefore marched at the 
B b 3 head 
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| head of his army, with a full reſolution 
do revenge fuch injurious treatment. 
This war, greatly alarmed ſome of the 
Princes of the Blood, particularly the 


King's uncles, who did all in their power 
to put a ſtop to it, but their endeavors 
proved fruitleſs;—The offended Mo- 
narch was reſolved not to yield to their 
entreaties, but advanced with his troops 
towards the town of Mons. Meanwhile 


his melancholy encreaſed to an alarm- 


ing degree, and at times, betrayed even 


_ rdiotical ſymptoms. To add to this mis- 


fortune, an accident happened which 
for ſome time, totally deprived him of 


reaſon. As he was conducting his 
troops to Angers, he paſſed through a 


thick foreſt, about the middle of which, 
a man of a gigantic ſize, and of a moſt 
hideous aſpect and figure, bare-headed, 


and bare-footed, ſuddenly rufhed out 
from behind the trees, and ſeizing the 


bridle of the Ng: $ horſe, cried out in 
a terrible 


4.) 


wi 


'W Mani; woicky $61 Arrete noble Rog, lus 


4 extraln.” i. e. Stop noble King, Vor 
thou art betrayed. The King, and every 


one preſent, were ſtruck with the utmoſt 


aſtoniſhment—but looking upon it, that 
the man was inſane, they only puſhed 
him away, without deigning even to 
chaſtiſe him for his temerity. The 
man went back again repeating all the 


Vvay the ſame words, but in a more tre- 
mendous voice than before. 


Tk army continued their rout, and 
paſſing the foreſt, they were obliged to 


march over a very ſandy plain, which 


cauſed great fatigue both to the men, 
and horſes; where about noon, the heat 
was ſo intenſe, and the duſt ſo trouble- 


fome, that they were under the neceſſity 
of marching exceedingly flow. Two 
pages followed cloſe to the King, one 
holding his helmet, the other his lance. 
He that held the * being exceed- 


ingly 


2 
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ingly fatigued and fleepy, es ) 
let it fall upon the helmet, the noiſe of 
which, rouzed the King, who was: alſo 
very weary, and perceiving the point of 
the lance ſo near: him, he was greatly 
k alarmed; the words: of that-hideous fi-- 
gure immediately occuring to his ima- 
gination, he could not be perſuaded; 
but that they aimed at his life; and that 
the noiſe of the lance was meant as a 
ſignal to the conſpirators. Poſſeſſed 
with theſe ideas, he drew his ſword, and 
ſheathed it in the body of the unfor- 
tunate page—and believing every one 
about him to be his enemies, he became 
quite frantic, and threw himſelf into 
the midſt of his ſquadrons; ſtriking, on 
his right, and left, all; who were within 
his reach, crying out, that they were 
traitors, and meant to betray him.— 
Terror and aſtoniſhment ſeized the 
minds of both officers, and ſoldiers: 
They my before him, but he. ſtill pur- 

ſued, 


) 


ſued, flaying as he went; yet no one, 
offered to make the leaſt reſiſtance, ſo 


much did they love and reſpe@ him. 


The Duke of Orleans, whom he tender- 
ly loved, endeavored to perſuade him 
by the gentleſt means to deſiſt, and 
made uſe of every argument in his 


power, to calm his fury. But the King 


did not fo much as know him —but 


ſtruck, and purſued him, juſt as he had 
done the reſt; and the Duke would in- 
evitably have fallen a victim to his bro- 
ther's frantic rage, if he had not been 


well mounted, and rode off with the 


utmoſt expedition into the foreſt. They 
knew not how to avoid the King' s fury, 
or how to ſtop him, nor could they in 


the leaſt comprehend the meaning of 
his mad conduct. Four gentlemen en- 


deavoring to ſtop his horſe, were ſacri- 


ficed by him on the ſpot ;—the Baſtard 


de Polignac was one of the victims who 
fell. This terrible ſpectacle laſted near 
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an hour; at laſt, his Word being "MEM 
and his ſtrength failing, they at length 
eaſily overpowered him, and four of 
his officers took him off his horſe, 
and laid him gently down. on a carpet, 
bis eyes ſtill rolling with fury, and his 
whole countenance was ſo diſtorted, 
that it was perceptible to all, that his 
brain was - terribly diſordered. Af- 
ter diſrobing him, of his heavy attire, 
they laid him in a litter, firſt taking 
the precaution of confining his hands. 
He then, overcome with heat and fa- 
tigue, fell into a lethargic ſtupor, and 
in that condition, they carried him 
back to Mons, from which place, he fat 
out that very morning in the moſt 
pompous, and ſplendid manner, at the 
head of forty thouſand men.—After 
ſome days reſt, his mind began to be 
compoled, and though extremely weak 
and feeble, he deſired to be informed 
of all that had PO” which they. no 

ſooner 
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ſooner 3 him with, tans he 
was ſeized with the utmoſt horror, and 


alked pardon of his nobles who were 


_ preſent, and ordered a moſt liberal pro- 


viſion to be made for the widows and 


children of thoſe, whom he. had unhap- 


pily deſtroyed, and was deeply con- 


cerned, when he reflected on the mis- 


chief he had committed: but his fits of 


frenzy often returned, and in that me- 
lancholy condition he remained ſome 
time. At length however, he began to 
recover in ſome meaſure his health, and 
ſpirits, when there happened another 
accident which threw him again into 
his former unhappy ſituation. To di- 
vert the King, they had prepared a 


very magnificent maſked ball, to which, 
he went diſguiſed under the figure of a 
ſavage, with four young Lords who 
were dreſſed in the ſame manner, 


chained to each other, the Royal Sa- 
vage holding the chain. Their habits 
he | were 
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were made of brown cloth, on which a 
oreat quantity of flax and hemp, were 
faſtened, with pitch and tar. The 
Duke of Orleans, approaching too near 
the ſavages with a flambeaux in his 
hand, the flax, &c: unfortunately took 
fire —and not only burnt the ſavages in 
a miſerable manner, but alſo four other 
maſks who were near them. The King 
would likewiſe have ſhared the fame 
fate, if it had not been for his aunt the 
Ducheſs of Berry, who had the preſence 
of mind as well as courage, to throw the 
train of her gown over the King, by 

which means the flames were ſoon ex- 
tinguiſhed. This fatal accident how- 
ever, haſtened his relapſe, and cauſed 
a return of his fits. His mind was ever 
after overwhelmed with the 1dea of, the 
dangers which had ſurrounded him; 
and his malady returned with much 
more violence than before, and of lon- 
ger duration, till at length, his diſeaſe 
became 
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| became incurable. | He was even highly 
incenſed at being treated as a King 
looking upon it that it was done out of 
mockery and inſult, and effaced with 
nis knife, the arms on the gold and 
ſiwer plate which was ſet before him 
nor did he even know the Queen, whoſe 

| tenderneſs, he, with anger and fury in 
his looks, reſented and drove her from 
his preſence with the utmoſt violence; 
 —denying that he was a King Lor that 
he was either married, or had children 
and would neither change his linen, 
nor his ſheets, or let them make his 
bed; but lay in the midſt of his own 
flothatill he was almoſt devoured by 
vermin,” md which contaminated his 
whole body. At laſt, they were oblig- 
ed to make uſe of the following ſtrata- 
gem to conquer his obſtinacy. They 
procured ten of the talleſt, and ſtouteſt 
men, they could find, who were maſked, 
and dreſſed in white to appear as phan- 
A Vol. ; þ GC a 
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toms; after ſtalking round the room 
where the King lay, they advanced ab- 
ruptly up to him, ſeized, and dreſſed 


him in clean linen changed his bed- 
ding—and put every thing about him 


in the moſt decent order, without ſpeak- 
ing one word. The King was ſo terri- 
fied, that he very quietly ſubmitted to 
every thing they did, and even took 
from their hands, the medicines which 


no one elſe, durſt have offered him.— 


However, except a few ſhort intervals 
of reaſon, which he ſometimes had, this 


ſad malady did not quit him till his 


death, and was the cauſe of innumer- 
able evils, which plunged the nation 
into the utmoſt miſery during his long 

life. For by his uncles taking the reins 


of Government into their own hands, 


the kingdom became a prey to their 


r Avarice and Ambition, ; 
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